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CHAPTER  I 

The  Origin  and  Historical  Development  of  the  Kibbutz 

A.  Background 

It  would  be  a gross  misapprehension  to  consider 
either  the  kibbutz’  or  the  ’kvutza*  as  Utopian  communities. 
The' kibbutz1 was  conditioned  by  a confluence  of  ideologies, 
that  of  Zionism,  of  the  German  Youth  Movement,  of  socialism. 

But  the  ’kibbutz'  did  not  originate  in  a deliberate  attempt 
to  create  an  entirely  new  form  of  social  organization  on  the 
foundations  of  a preconceived  theory.  It  evolved,  rather,  In 
much  the  same  way  as  any  other  normal  community.  Basically, 
what  shaped  its  character  was  the  necessity  for  adaptation 
to  the  unusual  conditions  which  are  prevalent  In  Palestine. 
Hence,  the  peculiar  social  structure  was  necessary  to  insure 
survival . 

The  enterprise  of  building  a Jewish  Homeland  in 
Palestine,  and  the  consequent  Zionist  colonization,  created 
the  circumstances  without  which  the  i kibbutz’  cannot  be  under- 
stood. This  colonization  was  marked  by  intensive  concentration 
on  agriculture.  Such  concentration  arose  not  so  much  because 
agriculture,  per  se,  was  regarded  as  the  most  significant  fact 
of  Zionism,  but  rather  because  the  colonists  soon  came  to  see 
that  subsistence  derived  from  the  soil  would  always  remain 
the  most  solid  basis  for  Zionist  asperations. 

1.  Adams,  Frank.  "Palestinian  Agriculture".  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Acadamy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol . 164,  Nov. 
1942  pp.  72-83. 
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The  Zionist  Organization  began  its  more  intensive 
rural  colonization  in  Falestine  in  1908.  It  faced  a discourag- 
ing situation.  Political  recognition  of  the  Zionist  program 
had  not  been  won.  Worse  yet,  was  the  fact  that  any  new  under- 
takings in  Palestine,  at  that  time  a province  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire,  were  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  baksheesh- 

2 

hungry  Turkish  authorities.  *At  this  point,  a short  history 
of  Zionist  colonization  in  Falestine  will  more  clearly  depict 
the  development  of  the  ’kibbutz*. 

B.  P re- Zionist  Organization  Colonization 
Frior  to  the  Zionist  movement,  there  had  been  a 
Jewish  colonization  of  rural  Falestine.  The  earliest  indica- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  interest  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  resettlement  of  Falestine  came  with  the  purchase 
of  land  near  Jaffa  in  1855  by  Moses  Montefiore.  Fifteen  years 
later  the  "Alliance  Israelite  Universalis"  founded  an  agri- 
cultural school  named  ’Mikveh  Israel*  Ulope  of  Israel;  situ- 
ated between  Jaffa  and  Ludd . In  1882,  after  the  notorious 
pogroms  in  Russia,  Leo  Finsker  brought  out  his  pamphlet 
"Auto-Emancipation".  He  pointed  out  that  Falestine  was  the 
only  country  wherein  the  Jews  could,  by  their  own  efforts, 
obtain  freedom  from  persecution.  From  his  ideas  developed  a 

3 

new  rroup  called  "Choverei  Zion"  ^Friends  or  Lovers  of  Zion)'-* 

2.  Infield,  H.  Cooperative  Living  in  Falestine,  Dryden  Fress, 
New  York,  1944,  p.  25. 

3.  They  supported  the  "Biluists", 
composed  of  young  Russians. 


a settling  group  in  Falestine 
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who  were  the  first  to  send  groups  of  colonists  to  the  "Land 
of  their  Fathers". 

It  would  be  gross  irreverence  to  omit  a reference, 
at  least,  to  Dr.  Theodore  Berzl,  the  founder  of  political 
Zionism.  A man  of  wisdom  and  keen  vision,  he  was  able  to 
foresee  what  the  future  held  for  the  Jews  as  a homeless  nation. 
His  outstanding  statesmanship  enabled  him  to  call  together  the 
first  World  Zionist  Congress  at  Basle,  Switzerland  in  1897. 

The  result  of  the  congress  was  the  formation  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization,  which  Herzl  headed  until  his  death  in 
1904. 

The  small-scale  agricultural  colonization  which 
preceded  the  Zionists  remained,  though,  more  or  less  philan- 
thropic in  character.  Before  1900,  the  first  Jewish  settlers 
were  concentrated  in  the  villages  of  Rishon-le-Zion  and  Fetach 
Tikvah.  After  1900,  they  were  settled  in  Lower  Galilee.  Baron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild' generously  supported  these  efforts.  The 
colonists  produced  wine  and  grew  oranges,  and  later  in  the 
Lower  Galilee  added  wheat.  The  nature  and  extend  of  cultiva- 
tion was  determined  by  the  Baron  and  his  supervisors. 

The  principal  aim  of  these  settlers  was  to  enioy  as 
good  a living  as  the  prevailing  conditions  allowed.  Therefore, 
they  did  not  hesitate,  for  any  reasons,  in  employing  cheap 
Arab  labor.  This  made  their  work  much  easier  and  more  profit- 
able. They  soon  progressed  from  the  status  of  colonizer  to 
that  of  employer;  and  soon  behaved  in  accordance  with  their 
position.  Under  such  conditions,  there  could  not  develop  any 
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genuine  attachment  to  the  soil.  The  reason  for  this  being 
that  they  themselves  looked  upon  the  association  with  land 
mainly  as  a means  of  using  it  for  their  commercial  interests. 
Also,  because,  not  working  on  the  land  itself,  that  feeling  of 
mutual  relationship  was  difficult  to  develop.  They,  also, 
lacked  the  pride  that  a farmer  usually  takes  in  his  work,  his 
soil  and  his  produce.  These  settlers  did  not  Inbreed  in  the 
families  any  ties  with  the  soi}.,  but  sent  their  children  to 
Europe  to  study  as  soon  as  finances  permitted. 

At  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  in  Falestine  was 
very  small.  By  lyOO,  there  were  only  between  40,000  and  fifty 
thousand  as  the  estimated  Jewish  population#^ * A large  section 
of  these  were  called  'Halluka- Jews 1 who  had  either  been  sent 
by  religious  organizations  or  had  come  on  their  own  initiative. 
Their  mission  was  to  devote  themselves  to  pious  studies  and  to 
pray  for  all  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora.  They  lived  mainly  in 
the  four  sacred  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Safed,  Tiberias  and  Hebron 
C.  Further  Incentives  to  Colonization 

Zionism  not  only  encouraged  additional  emmlgrat ion 
to  Falestine  but  also  gave  a new  meaning  to  this  immigration. 
The  Zionists  succeeded  in  diverting  some  of  the  Jewish  emigrant 
out  of  Eastern  Europe  from  the  Occidental  lands  to  the  ••old- 
new"  land  and  used  colonization  as  a means  for  the  national  re- 
habilitation of  the  Jewish  people,  in  a political  sense. 

4.  Ruppin,  Arthur.  The  Agricultural  Colonisation  of  the 
Zionist  Org.  in  Pal.,  Martin  Hopkinson  * Co.,  London,  1926. 
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The  problem  of  attracting  new  immigrants  was  none 
too  easy.  True,  Jews  had  prayed  for  over  two  thousand  years 
for  the  day  of  return  to  Zion.  But  material  conditions  in 
Palestine  were  not  favorable  enough  to  satisfy  their  natural 
desire  for  economic  improvement.  Despite  all  Zionist  efforts 
the  Jewish  population  did  not  exceed  ninety  thousand  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War.  During  this  period,  1901- 
1920,  nearly  one  and  a half  million  Jews  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Traditionally,  Palestine  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey'?*  At  one  time  this  may  have  been  the 
truth.  But,  to  the  sorrow  of  all,  not  only  has  this  milk  and 
honey  disappeared  but  water,  the  source  of  life  itself,  was 
also  extremely  scarce.  The  area  of  Palestine,  26  million 
dunams  or  10,000  square  miles,  was  a waste  of  sand  and  stone 
over  large  areas,  and  there  were  also  many  swamps.  Therefore, 
the  persecuted  emigrant  who  was  looking  for  material  goods 
would  have  done  much  better  elsewhere. 

As  a result  of  the  negative  forces^on  tne  Jewish 
people  in  Europe,  they  felt  that  emmigration  to  Palestine  was 
a means  of  expressing  their  desire  for  self-determination  and 
the  pregnant  nationalism.  The  ideal  of  Zionism  was  the  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  were  not  dominated  by  economic  motives,  and 
this  was  especially  true  of  high  spirited  youth.  It  was  not 


5. 


Exodus  III,  8. 
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until  Zionism  became  a vivid  belief  of  the  Jewish  youth  that 
the  colonization  of  Palestine  could  take  on  importance.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917,  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a Homeland  for  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  immigration 
shortly  after  the  First  World  War,  that  the  best  elements  of 
European  Jewish  youth  were  induced  to  participate  in  the  re- 
building of  the  promised  Homeland. 

D.  Official  Zionist  Activity 
1.  Jewish  National  Fund 

In  1901,  a "Jewish  National  Fund"  had  been  estab- 
lished. It  was  to  acquire  land  in  Palestine  with  the  proceeds 
of  contributions  from  Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  seemed 
only  just  that  the  land  so  acquired  belong  to  those  who  paid 
for  it,  that  is,  to  the  whole  Jewish,  people.  Individuals 
settling  on  the  land  received  only  leaseholds.  This  was  based 
on  the  Biblical  code  concerning  Canaan.  When  God  gave  Canaan 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  th^  land  remained  the  Lord's. 

Those  who  held  it  or  tilled  it  could  not  sell  it,  bequeath  it, 
nor  make  a gift  of  it,  and  should  they  do  so,  then  it  would 
revert  to  the  original  holder  after  seven  times  seven  years, 
the  so-called  Yovel  Year  (The  Jubilee).  The  Palestine  Office 
likewise  leased  its  land  for  forty-nine  years.  The  land  rent 
was  stipulated  at  two  percent  of  the  assessed  value,  this 
assessment  to  be  charged  at  certain  intervals. 

The  land  was  never  to  be  made  private  property; 
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further,  it  was  not  only  national  property,  but  he  who  ac- 
quired it  had  to  serve  higher  purposes  than  that  of  personal 
profit.  It  was  never  to  be  defiled  by  speculation  or  ex- 
ploitation of  others  in  its  working.  This  ideal  underlay 
the  second  basic  principle  of  the  Palestine  Office.  The 
acreage  alloted  to  each  settler  was  limited  to  the  area  which 
his  family  and  he  himself  could  till,  with  no  other  help.  The 
area  given  to  each  settler  has  been  gradually  reduced  and  may 
be  reduced  still  further  because  of  the  new  more  intensive 
methods  of  farming  and  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  mechan- 
ized farm  equipment. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  an  air  of  social  reforms 
permeated  the  colonization  work  in  Palestine  by  reason  of 
these  two  principles.  In  so  far  as  the  land  of  the  National 
Fund  was  concerned,  private  property  in  land  was  done  away  with 
and  the  obligation  to  work  made  imperative. 

2.  The  Palestine  Office 

In  1908,  the  Palestine  Land  Development  Company  was 
founded  and  the  Palestine  Office  was  established  in  Jaffa. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  organizing  the  colonization  of 
Palestine.  The  management  of  this  office  was  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin,  a famed  sociologist  and  economist.  A farm 
for  training  agricultural  workers,  'Kinereth',  was  added  to 
the  two  existing  settlements  of  Hulda  and  Ben-Shemen. 

The  Palestine  Office  was  governed  by  two  principles. 
First,  the  land  acquired  by  the  Zionist  Organization 
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shall  never  be  owned  by  individuals  but  shall  forever  remain 
the  property  of  the  entire  Jewish  people;  second,  no  hired 
labor  shall  be  used  in  tilling  the  land.  These  principles 
show  the  spirit  of  the  Zionist  movement  in  its  formative  years. 
S.  Change  in  the  Type  of  Farming. 

The  Palestine  Office  was  aware  that  the  specialized 
type  of  commercial  farming  as  practiced  in  detach  Tikvah  and 
Rishon-le-Zion  was  not  desirable  for  new  colonization.  From 
their  search  for  more  appropriate  farming  methods,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  "diversified  farming"  of  the  Germans  who  had 
settled  the  villages  of  Wilhelma  and  Sarona  was  the  more 
advantageous.  Their  system  included,  simultaneously,  dairy 
and  poultry  farming,  together  with  wheat  and  vegetable  growing, 
and  where  feasible,  citrus  cultivation.  This  system  offered 
two  important  advantages.  The  farmer  raised  at  least  the  min- 
imum for  his  own  subsistence.  At  the  same  time,  his  farming 
being  more  varied,  became  more  interesting  and  helped  to  bind 
the  settler  more  closely  to  the  new  soil.  This  system  was 
adopted  for  all  the  settlements  of  the  National  Fund.^* 

The  managerial  system  used  under  the  philanthropic 
Zionist  endeavors  of  Baron  de  Rothschild,  proved  dissatisfactory 
because  the  initiative  and  creative  joys  of  the  settlers  were 
thwarted  and  because  the  supervisors,  who  were  assimilated 
French  Jews,  tried  to  instill  the  higher  French  culture  in  the 
pioneers.  This  same  error  of  engaging  disinterested  managers 


6.  Infield,  op.  cit.  pp.  26-30. 
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for  the  colonies  was  committed  by  the  Jewish  Colonization 

n 

Association  iI.C.A.;  ‘when  it  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  colonies. 

F.  New  Favorable  Conditions  of  the  Second  Aliyah 

With  the  Second  Aliyah- Ascent ) , there  came  a 
new  set  of  conditions  which  drove  the  workers  to  form  col- 
lective settlements.  The  first  condition  was  an  economic  one, 
which  resulted  from  the  hardships  of  the  struggle  to  secure 
employment  in  Jewish-owned  plantations.  This  forced  them  to 
adopt  the  system  of  mutual  aid  as  a means  of  obtaining  secu- 
rity. The  second  one  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  these 
young  men  and  women  were  under  the  influence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary social  ideals  then  held  by  the  Russian  intelligentsia. 
They  felt  that  in  Palestine,  the  Jews  could  establish  a more 
just  society  based  on  the  principles  of  co-operation.  Labor, 
as  glorified  by  Aaron  David  Gordon,  was  an  ideal  to  the 
pioneers.  These  ideals  and  aspirations  caused  them  to  band 
together  in  small  groups  which  worked  and  lived  together.  In 
190h,  one  of  these  communal  groups  made  the  first  attempt  to 

7.  The  Jewish  „oloni -at ion  Assoc,  founded  by  Baron  Hirsch, 
which  took  over  in  1899  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Falestine  fi- 
nanced by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild. 

8.  Zionist  historians  distinguish  five  waves  of  immigration 

to  Palestine.  These  are  known  as  ’Aliyoth’  ( singular : * Aliyah ’ j 
The  second  Aliyah  commenced  in  19U4  and  lasted  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I in  1914.  The  underlying  force  were  the 
brutal  pogroms  in  Russia. 
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assume  the  responsibility  for  an  I.C.A.  t rainingf arm . The 
second  successful  attempt  at  collectivism  was  on  a Jewish 
National  Fund  farm  at  kinnereth.  Thus  the  impetus  was  given 
to  the  new  settlers,  who  were  allowed  by  the  Zionist  Organi- 
zation to  organize  their  communities  according  to  their  choice, 
to  form  these  settlements  of  a new  social  form  which  would 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  caused  by  lack  of  funds  and  experi- 
enced land  workers  and  prevent  managerial  disputes  as  described 
previously.  Although  the  new  settlers  were  influenced  somewhat 
by  socialist  ideals,  these  new  settlements  arose  primarily  out 
of  necessity  rather  than  from  socialist  influence. 

To  be  sure,  all  the  types  of  colonies  established 
were  not  purely  collectivist  or  cooperatives.  In  some  settle- 
ments the  system  is  socialistic;  but  In  others,  the  extent  of 
cooperative  endeavors  is  in  marketing  their  produce,  and  pur- 
chasing essential  supplies  and  provisions  of  all  communal  re- 
quirements . 

G.  Oppenheimers  Experiment  in  Cooperative  Colonization 

In  1909,  the  Ninth  Zionist  Congress  decided  to  ex- 
periment with  co-operative  colonization  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  well-known  German- Jewish  economist.  Professor 
Franz  Oppenheimer.  This  experiment  conducted  on  a large  farm 
in  Merhavia,  in  the  valley  of  Ssdrelon,  was  far  from  a success. 

The  failure,  it  was  agreed,  was  largely  because 
Oppenheimer ' s idea  of  authoritative  management  was  not  suited 
to  the  strongly  independent  character  of  the  Jewish  pioneers 
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in  Palestine. 

About  this  same  time,  the  first  communal  settlement 
of  Degania  was  founded  on  a tract  of  Jewish  National  Fund  land 
near  the  Sea  of  Tibelas.  After  a dispute  with  the  managers, 
the  responsibility  for  the  work  and  administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  the  settlers.  No  supervisor  was  ap- 
pointed, but  a visiting  agricultural  expert  gave  his  advice. 

The  experiment  proved  successful  through  the  efforts  of  the 
struggling  pioneers.  Thus,  all  further  co-operative  agricul- 
tural enterprises  in  Falestine  were  conducted  along  the  lines 
of  the  successful  Degania  experiment. 

E.  The  Great  Growth  of  the  Kibbutz  Movement 

until  ly21,  the  'kvutza'  was  the  only  type  of  co- 
operative agricultural  settlement  known.  The  Fourth  Aliyahy* 
brought  added  strength  to  the  growing  Kibbutz  movement.  The 
social  economic  and  ideological  forms  of  the  'kibbutzim'  were 
being  clarified.  To  them  were  attracted  members  of  the  Jewish 
Youth  movements  who  were  trained  along  collectivist  lines. 

Scores  of  new  communal  groups  were  founded  with  the  object  of 
penetrating  the  Jewish-owned  plantation  with  Jewish  workers. 

The  number  of  'kibbutzim2  during  this  period  of  the  Fourth 
Aliyah  ^iy2u-1931)  increased  from  twelve  in  1918  to  24  in  1930, 
with  an  Increase  in  population  from  404  to  2566;  and  an  increase 

9.  1924-26.  The  confused  position  of  the  Jews  in  Central 

Europe  after  the  war  and  England's  desire  to  permit  immigration 
into  Palestine  to  the  extent  of  the  economic  capacity  were  the 
causes . 
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in  area  from  14,800  dunams  to  76,000  dunims.  * 

In  1932,  more  reinforcements  were  provided  by  the 
Fifth  Aliya-1--*- ’Throughout  the  thirties  and  even  during  the  war 
the  Kibbutz  movement  experienced  an  even  more  rapid  growth 
than  heretofore.  The  extent  to  which  this  movement  has  per- 
meated the  colonization  of  Falestine  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  more  recently  established  settle- 
ments are  collectives  and  cooperatives  based  on  the  principles 
established  under  the  Kibbutz  movement. 


10.  The  Audit  union  of  the  Workers’  Agric.  Coop.  Societies  LTD. 
The  Pal.  Agricultural  Economy  under  War  Conditions vTel  Aviv,ly44) 

p . 20 . 

11.  Immigration  from  1932  was  stimulated  by  Nazism  and  Fascism 
in  Europe. 

Gertz,  Aron.  The  Social  Structure  of  Jewish  Settlement  in 
Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Zionist  Organization  Youth  Dept.,  1946, 
pp.  41-45. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Definition  and  Characteristics  of  the  'Kibbutz1 
A.  Evolution  of  Terminology 
The  meaning  of  the  term  'kibbutz^- 'has  changed  with 
the  development  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  movement  in 
Palestine.  In  its  earlier  years  all  communal  settlements 
were  referred  to  by  the  term  'kvutzot'.  with  further  expan- 
sion of  the  movement  the  term  'kibbutz’  came  into  being.  The 
interpretation  of  the  term,  as  refering  to  individual  settle- 
ments, from  this  time  until  1945  has  essentially  remained  the 
same,  although  the  entire  cooperative  agricultural  movement  was 
now  called  the  Kibbutz  movement.  The  interpretation  can  best 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Revusky... 

The  Kibbutz  is  actually  a Kvutza 
in  the  making.  Its  members  though  not  yet 
settled  on  the  land,  organize  their  life  on 
the  collective  basis  prevailing  in  the 

Kvutza The  only  distinction  between  the 

Kibbutz  and  the  Kvutza  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  Kibbutz  is  not  yet  in  possession 
of  a tract  of  land,  sufficient  for  all  its 
members.  Whereas  the  Kvutza  is  definitely 
established  on  the  soil  as  the  sole  means 
of  livelihood  for  all  its  members,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Kibbutz  are 
still  doing  outside  work  for  wages.  * 

The  accelerated  development  of  the  movement  in  the 

late  "thirties"  and  early  "forties"  brought  about  a transition 

in  the  concent  of  'kibbutz'.  This  changing  interpretation  is 

1.  May  also  be  written  'kibutz'.  The  above  is  generally 
accepted. 

2.  Revusky,  Abraham.  The  Histadrut,  A Labor  Commonwealth  in 
the  taking.  League  for  Labor  Palestine,  New  York,  1938,  pp. 
45-46. 
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evidenced  in  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Palestine  which  were  written  about  1944.  It  now 
preceives  no  real  differences  between  the  two  types  of  settle- 
ments . ^ * 

The  present  meaning  of  the  term,  prevailing  since 
late  1945,  is  that  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  term 
'kvutza'  plus  some  evolutionary  variations.  A :kibbutz', 
then,  is  a full  grown  settlement  with  a good  degree  of  per- 
manency. The  size  of  the  settlement  does  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  definition. 

3.  Types  of  Social  Organization  Among 
Jewish  Rural  Settlements 

in  Palestine,  there  are  four  main  types  of  social 
organization  among  Jewish  rural  settlements.  The  first  is 
the  'moshav^ah;'  (settlement;  which  is  simply  the  traditional 
individualist  village.  The  'moshav-ovdim'  (small  holders' 
settlement;,  the  second,  is  a cooperative  but  retains  many 
individualistic  features,  especially,  private  property.  The 
third  type  is  the  communal  settlements,  the  1 kibbutz*  and  the 
'kvutza*,  in  which  all  economic  and  social  functions  are 
strictly  cooperative.  As  will  be  noted  below,  there  are  minor 
differences  between  these  two,  although  they  are  part  of  the 
same  general  classification  and  movement.  A fourth,  the 
'plugat  avoda'  (labor  group  ; is  a communal  group  which  is 
not  yet  settled.  It  will  eventually  become  a 'kibbutz'. 

.v  j ■ . .....  i ■ — 

3.  Infield,  H „ T . Cooperative  Living  in  Palestine. 

4.  xnfield,  H.  op.  cit.  p.  22 
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C.  Differences  between  'Kibbutz*  and  ’Kvutza' 

The  ’kibbutz'  and  'kvutza*  are  essentially  the  same 
and  the  definition  to  be  stated  later  will  refer  to  both  as 
the  same.  It  is  important  that  the  minor  variations  between 
the  two  types  of  settlements  be  stated  before  the  definition 
is  given.  The  only  real  differences  today  are  in  the  methods 
and  policies  followed  in  the  selection  and  acceptance  of  new 
members,  the  relative  size,  and  the  relationship  of  the  members. 

The  ;kvutza'  is  a closed  cooperative  undertaking 
dependent  only  upon  its  own  members.  They  are  ideologically 
homogeneous  and  therefore  are  discriminate  and  uncompromising 
in  accepting  new  members.  They  desire  to  preserve  their  in- 
timate integration  cemented  by  the  common  ideology  and  out- 
look on  life.  This  also  is  the  reason  why  the  ’kvutzot’  are 
small  units  and  requires  all  their  members  to  engage  only  in 
the  work  of  the  'kvutzaJ . 

nowever,  in  the  'kibbutz',  the  primary  objective  of 
self-sufficiency  is  coupled  with  that  of  absorbing  recent  im- 
migrants. Therefore  size  is  flexible,  membership  qualifica- 
tions lenient,  admissions  are  on  a large  scale  and  the  members 
engage  in  both  agricultural  and  industrial  work  both  within 
the  settlement  and  outside  as  long  as  it  contributes  to  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  unit. 

D.  'Types  of  Kibbutzim 

The  'kibbutzim'  may  be  divided  up  essentially  into 
two  types,  the  rural  and,  the  more  modern  one,  the  urban 
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'kibbutz'.  A further  subdivision  occurs  among  the  rural 
• kibbutzim' . One  form  of  rural  'kibbutz*  is  where  a part  of 
the  membership  works  and  lives  in  the  city  and  the  remainder 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  preparing  the  agricultural  settle- 
ment for  the  entire  membership  of  the  ‘kibbutz'.  This  form 
is  provisional  only  and  the  forerunner  of  the  :Jsettled" 
•kibbutz’.  The  second  form  is  one  in  which  all  the  member- 
ship lives  on  the  land  given  to  the  'kibbutz*  by  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  usually  on  the  outskirts  of  a colony  of  private 
landholders,  but,  a number  of  members  are  already  working  on 
the  colony's  own  land  while  most  of  the  membership  work  for 
wages  on  the  land  of  the  private  colony. 

This  second  form  may  be  classified  as  a settled 
'kibbutz';  all  live  together  in  the  same  colony.  They  do  not 
need  to  send  away  their  savings,  but  use  them  on  the  spot  for 
the  gradual  upbuilding  and  development  of  their  own  agricultural 
settlement.  They  are  considerably  augmenting  their  saving  and 
investment  power  by  raising  a very  important  part  of  their  food 
requirements.  Some  of  this  second  form  of  'kibbutz'  do  not 
intend  to  eliminate  work  for  hire  altogether,  even  in  the  dis- 
tant  future,  because  of  the  limited  area  of  their  land.'’" 

The  urban  'kibbutz'  is  the  newest  type  of  communal 
experiment  in  Palestine.  Such  a group  has  been  recently  formed 
in  Tel  Aviv.  The  members  of  the  urban  'kibbutz'  are  mostly 
waim  and  salary  earners  who  want  to  set  up  a communal  quarter 


5.  Revusky,  A.,  Jews  in  Palestine,  Vanguard  Press,  N.Y.  1^36 
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somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  this  quarter,  they 
build  their  own  communal  dining-rooms  and  kitchens,  their 
living  quarters  and  children’s  houses.  They  develop  the  land 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  so  that  one  part  of  the  income 
of  the  group  will  come  from  agriculture,  one  part  from  indus- 
trial production  in  enterprises  owned  by  the  group,  and  one 
part  from  the  wages  brought  back  to  the  group  by  members  em- 
ployed in  capitalistic  undertakings  In  Tel-Aviv.^*  In  both 
types  of  ’kibbutzim'  all  incomes,  irrespective  of  source,  are 
placed  in  a common  treasury. 

. S.  Comparison  with  Russian ‘"kolkhoz" 

There  are  definite  differences  between  the  ’kibbutz’ 
and  the  Russian  ’kolkhoz',  the  only  cooperative  outside  of 
Palestine  that  has  succeeded.  The  ’kibbutz’  has  no  private 
property  v^hatsoever,  while  the  'kolkhoz'  allows  each  family  to 
own  "three  acres  and  a cow"  even  though  farming  is  carried  on 
collectively.  In  the  ’kibbutz’  there  is  no  money  economy;  in 
the  ’kolkhoz’,  wages  are  still  paid  to  all  workers.  The 
’kolkhoz'  is  a compulsory  form  of  organization,  once  the 
kulakes  were  "liquidated",  while  the  ’kibbutz’  is  purely  vol- 
untary. If  the  'kibbutz'  decides  to  break  up  into  individual 

7 

small  holdings,  it  may  do  so. 

Thus  the  'kibbutz'  stands  apart  as  a unique  form  of 
organization  in  that  It  is  a purely  democratic  and  voluntary 

6.  Samuel,  Edwin.  "The  Communal  Villages  In  Palestine", 
Contemporary  Review,  London,  April,  1944,  pp . 229-34 

7.  Samuel,  E.  Ibid. 
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affair  preserved  and  solidified  by  a common  goal. 

F.  The  Definition  and  Characteristics 

A ’kibbutz’,  then,  may  be  defined  as  a communal  set- 
tlement or  group  which  is  permanently  settled  on  land  leased 
from  the  Jewish  National  Fund;  conducts  all  its  economic  and 
social  functions  on  a strict  cooperative  basis;  is  engaged  in 
either  agriculture,  industrial  undertakings  or  both;  and  is 
completely  voluntary  and  democratic. 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  ’kibbutz' 
economy  are  the  absence  of  private  property,  with  the  exception 
of  a very  few  personal  items,  the  collective  farming  of  the 
land  by  parts  of  the  group  with  all  proceeds  being  paid  into 
a common  purse  rather  than  individual  wages,  the  surrender  of 
wages  by  those  working  outside  the  settlement  to  the  common 
purse.  All  financial  gains  accrue  to  the  whole  group  rather 
than  to  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  Money  is  not 
used  as  the  medium  of  exchange  inside  the  village. 

Some  social  characteristics  are  also  important  in 
order  to  understand  the  definition.  The  group  dine  together 
in  a communal  dining  room  with  communal  kitchens;  all  members 
have  the  same  standard  of  living,  whatever  their  function  in 
the  community.  Also,  and  this  may  be  an  economic  characteristic, 
there  is  practically  no  hired  labor.  If  additional  hands  are 
needed  they  must  be  cooped  as  full  members  of  the  group,  or  the 
labor  of  members  of  a neighboring  communal  village  must  be 
"borrowed",  to  be  "repaid.”  later  in  the  same  way.  The  children 
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of  the  group  are  brought  up  from  infancy  in  children’s  houses 
containing  day  and  night  creches,  kindergardens  and  schools, 
and  do  not  live  with  their  parents  { though  they  can  see  them 
every  evening  on  their  return  from  the  fields  and  spend  all 

ft 

day  Saturday  and  Festivals  with  them).  * These  features  will 
be  treated  individually  and  in  more  detail. 


8.  Samuel,  Hon.  Edwin,  "The  Communal  Villages  of  Palestine”, 
Contemporary  Review,  London,  April  ly44,  pp.  229-34. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Administration 

A.  Organized  as  a "Cooperative  Society*' 

Each  communal  settlement  is  organized  as  a "Coopera- 
tive Society"  under  the  Co-operative  Societies  Ordinance  of 
1935.  All  the  ’kibbutzim*  have  the  same  written  constitution, 
which  is  approved  under  that  Ordinance . ^ ’This  constitution 
gives  the  ’kibbutzim’  the  power  to  conduct  business,  to  bor- 
row, to  sign  any  agreement  and  generally  to  act  as  a juristic 
personality . 

B.  The  General -Meeting  - The  Supreme  Authority 
The  constitution  places  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
economic  and  social  matters  in  the  General  Assembly  of  members, 
also  called  the  General  Meeting.  This  General  Meeting  must  be 
held  annually  and  whenever  required  by  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  'kibbutz*.  The  annual  meeting  is  usually 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year.  At  this  meet- 
ing, all  matters  relating  to  economic  affairs  are  decided  upon. 
The  assembly  prepares  the  production  program  for  the  coming 
year  and  draws  up  the  detailed  budget.  It  also  gives  direc- 
tives to  the  executive  committee,  known  as  the  committee  of 
management,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  implementation  of  all 
resolutions  and  decisions  of  the  General  Meeting. 

The  procedure  of  voting  is  very  simple.  Each  member 


1.  The  text  of  the  constitution  is  Appendix  A. 
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of  the  kibbutz*  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  which  is  exuressed 
by  a show  of  hands  unless  one-tenth  of  the  members  present 
require  a secret  ballot,  which  is  very  rarely  done.  A simple 
majority  of  votes  at  the  General  fleeting  is  sufficient  to 
bind  all  members  to  its  decisions. 

C.  The  Administrative  Bodies 

The  committee  of  management  is  officially  known  ss 
the  Secretariat.  This  body  is  composed  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers and  usually  meets  once  a week.  No  official  status  is 
accorded  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  a secretary,  a treasurer,  more  often  these  two  are 
one  person,  a labor  organizer  and  the  "mukhtar" , who  deals 
with  external  affairs  relating  to  the  Government  and  the 
neighboring  Arab  villages.  In  the  larger  •kibbutzim',  there 
are  Secretariat  members  who  deal  with  purchases  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies. 

The  committee  of  management  is  assisted  by  several 
standing  committees,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  directly 
by  the  members  of  the  ’kibbutz'  at  the  General  Meeting.  A 
labor  committee  is  organized  to  detail  the  members  for  work 
and  it  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  working  program 
in  every  branch  of  activity,  including  also  the  domestic  serv- 
ices (household,  kitchen,  children’s  house  etc.)  in  accordance 
with  the  program  drawn  up  for  the  entire  year.  Each  branch  of 
activity  is  headed  by  a member  who  is  responsible  for  It,  or 
by  a committee  of  workers  who  are  permanently  engaged  in  the 
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branch.  The  social  affairs  are  also  organized  by  these  as- 
sisting committees.  They  concern  themselves  with  all  the 
current  requirements  of  the  members.  Each  of  these  committees, 

health,  education,  cultural,  membership  and  others,  are  al- 

2 . 

located  a budget  for  their  activities. 

Although  any  working  member  may  be  elected  to  the 
Secretariat,  it  is  usually  the  more  experienced  men  and  women 
who  are  elected  and  reelected  to  these  posts.  Every  effort, 
however,  is  made  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
bureaucracy. 

D.  Administrative  Accounting 
Every  ’kibbutz*  works  according  to  a budget  drawn 

up  each  year  in  advance  which  includes  the  estimated  income 
from  all  the  economic  activities  of  the  ’kibbutz'  and  the  es- 
timated expenditures  for  the  management  of  both  the  collective 
farm  and  the  collective  household.  As  a result  of  many  years 
experience,  these  budgets  are  now  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy 
and  are  faithfully  adhered  to.  They  are  published  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  statistical  publications  of  the  federation  con- 
cerned and  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Workers4  bnion.  Elaborate 
accounts  are  kept  on  a standardized  basis  in  each  ’kibbutz* 
which  enables  the  comparative  cost  of  every  product  in  every 
’kibbutz’  to  be  accurately  determined.  Each  year’s  accounts 

2.  Gertz,  Aron,  The  Social  Structure  of  Jewish  Settlement  in 
.Palestine,  { Jerusalem,  1946;  (.Hebrew). 

3.  “Handbook  of  the  Jewish  Communal  Villages  in  Pales  tine  ’’ , 
Jerusalem,  1938,  pp.  8 and  9. 
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are  audited  by  certified  accountants  appointed  by  the  Audit 

union  of  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labor  of  the 

’kibbutzim’ . The  audit  and  other  findings  and  reports  are 

4 

published  by  the  Audit  Union.  * 

E.  Causes  of  Variations  Among  the  ’Kibbutzim ’ 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  the  ‘kibbutzim’  have  the 
same  constitution  and  administration,  in  the  various  ‘kibbutzim', 
there  are  substantial  differences  noted  by  outsiders,  sometimes, 
and  by  close  observers.  These  differences  may  occur  between 
members  of  the  same  federation.  They  are  attributable  to  the 
differences  in  social  atmosphere,  in  their  cultural  activities, 
and  in  the  relative  importance  placed  on  the  social  and  econo- 
mic development.  These  differences  depend  largely  on  the 

a 

variations  in  the  character  of  the  members  themselves * 


4.  Samuel,  Edwin,  The  Handbook  of  the  Jewish  Communal  Set- 
tlements in  Falestine,  Jerusalem,  Jewish  Agency,  1945,  p.  34. 
Will  be  referred  to  as  the  ’Handbook'. 

5.  Ibid.  pp.  8-10. 
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CH AFTER  IV 

Political  Affiliations 

A.  Membership  in  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labor  in 

Palestine 

While  there  is  no  internal  politics  within  a 'kibbutz1 2, 
the  individual  members  and  the  'kibbutzim'  as  units  engage  in 
the  political  activity  of  the  ' Yishuv ' ^ * through  affiliations. 
Practically  all  the  members  of  the  'kibbutzim’  are  members  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labor  in  Palestine.  Through 
affiliation  with  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Workers’  Union  (of 
which  they  form  the  backbone)  and  with  'Nir'  ("Furrows") 

Company  Ltd.,  the  workers'  colonizing  society.  The  communal 
settlements  through  their  members  play  a very  important  role 
Inside  the  'Kistadrut'.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  "Handbook", 

" the  28,600  members  of  the  'kibbutzim'  exercise  an  in- 

fluence for  outweighing  their  numerical  strength,  partly  due 

4 

to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  effective  leaders  of  the 
Federation,  are  themselves  members  of  the  'kibbutzim',  and 
partly  because  the  Federation,  as  a socialist  organization, 
takes  particular  pride  in  the  'kibbutzim*  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  many  socialist  experiments  it  has  initiated 

p 

in  Palestine."  * 

, v 8.  The  Federations 

Most  of  the  communal  settlements  and  collective  labor 

1.  The  Jewish  Community  in  Palestine. 

2.  Samuel,  Handbook  op  cit.  p.  26. 
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groups  are  organized  in  country-wide  federations.  These  fed- 
erations have  as  their  purpose  a great  variety  of  tasks,  in- 
cluding regulating  the  movement  of  new  immigrants  towards 
existing  settlements,  or  their  formation  into  new  groups; 
setting  up  economic  enterprises  for  all  the  communal  settle- 
ments affiliated  to  them;  maintaining  economic  and  social 
advisory  institutions  for  new  and  old  settlements  on  the  basis 
of  exchange  of  practical  experience;  maintaining  general  edu- 
cational and  cultural  institutions  common  to  all  affiliated 
settlements;  representing  affiliated  settlements  before  the 
colonizing  institutions  in  matters  related  to  grants  of  land 
and  settlement  budgets.  Their  scope  of  activities  is  un- 
limited in  regard  to  aid  and  benefits  to  the  constituent 
'kibbutzim’  and  'kvutzot'. 

There  are  four  main  federations  today.  They  have 
traditionally  differed  on  certain  economic  and  social  questions, 
such  as  the  size  of  the  'kibbutzim'  and  the  relative  importance 
of  agriculture  and  industry;  and,  to  a certain  extent,  political 
questions.  In  order  of  their  numerical  importance,  they  are 
'Hakibbutz  Eameuchad'  ("United  Communal  Settlement  Croup”), 
'Hakibbutz  Ha'artzi  Bashomer  Hat z air'  ("National  Federation  of 
Communal  Settlements  of  Hashomer  Hatzair" )V * 'Hever  Bakvutzot’ 
("Association  of  Communal  Settlements"),  and  'Hakibbutz  Hadati’ 
("Organization  of  Othordox  Communal  Settlements"). 

1.  'Hakibbutz  Hameuchad' 


3.  Mil  be  referred  to  subsequently  as  'Hakibbutz  Ha’artzi' 
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Hakibbutz  Hameuchad’  is  the  largest  fed- 

4 

eration  of  communal  settlements  in  Palestine. * Its  aim  is 
"the  establishment  of  large  communal  settlements,  open  to  all, 
on  the  basis  of  both  hired  and  independent  labour,  of  agricul- 
ture,  handicrafts  and  ihdustry,  of  mixed  farming,  of  the 

4.  Table  I 

Affiliation  of  Communal  Settlements  in  1944 
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ingathering  of  the  exiles  of  Israel  and  their  integration  in- 
to one  community” . This  federation  is  prepared  to  participate 
fully  in  the  process  of  reclamation  of  the  land.  Because  of 
its  primary  purpose,  the  settlement  of  as  many  Jews  as  possibl 
in  Palestine,  it  has  hewn  the  new  path  of  combining  agricul- 
tural settlement  with  supplementary  trades.  The  settlements 
of  ’ Hakibbutz  Hamauchad’  are  autonomous  in  their  social  life 
and  economic  activities,  but  there  exists  a great  amount  of  co 
operation  between  them.  They  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
central  organization  on  such  questions  as  employment  and  dis- 
tribution, cooperative  economic  enterprise,  and  mutual  aid  on 
an  inter- ’kibbutz ’ scale,  among  many  others.  The  federation 
provides  educational,  cultural  and  other  material  and  aid 
necessary  to  develop,  supervise  and  guide  affiliated  settle- 
ments in  their  social  and  economic  life.  It  also  has  a 
Central  Fund  with  which  to  finance  and  encourage  economic 
enterprises  and  to  develop  mutual  responsibility'?*  The  capital 
to  finance  all  its  activities  is  obtained  from  fees  paid  on  a 
progressive  scale  on  the  basis  of  profitable  economic  develop- 
ment by  all  the  members  and  by  contributions  given  regularly 
by  the  affiliated  settlements.  ’Hakibbutz  Hameuchad’,  as 
such,  has  no  clearly  defined  political  line,  and  its  members 
may  belong  to  any  particular  party  they  wish,  although,  the 
vast  majority  are  socialists. 

2.  ’Hakibbytz  Ha’artzi  Fashomer  Fatzair’ 


5.  Refer  to  Table  7 on  page  60. 
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The  Federation  of  Communal  Settlements  of 
Hashomer  Hatzair  unites  all  the  communal  settlements  whose  mem- 
bers  belong  ideologically  to  the  ’Hashomer  Hatzair’  movement.  * 
"Sack  of  the  affiliated  settlements  represent  an  organic  social 
unit,  autonomous  in  its  internal  affairs.  The  size  of  every 
member  of  ’Hakibbutz  Ha’atzi'  is  limited,  usually  to  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  adult  members,  aside  from  children  and  parents 
of  members.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 
’Hakibbutz  Hameuchad’  which  encourages  the  unlimited  growth  of 
its  affiliated  groups,  some  of  which  have  close  to  a thousand 
members  each.  ’Hakibbutz  Ea’artzi'  constitutes  an  independent 
political  group  within  the  Labor  movement  and  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, characterized  by  a Marxist  approach.  Its  aim  is  to 
direct  the  social  and  political  activities  of  its  ’kibbutzim’ 
in  Palestine  and  to  guide  and  instruct  the  movement  as  a 
whole  in  the  Diaspora.  As  the  other  federations,  this  too, 
maintains  institutions  and  enterprises.  Its  educational  in- 
stitutions (at  Kishmar  Haemek,  Sarid  and  Beth  Alpha)  are  note- 
worthy. The  other  activities  are  manifestations  of  its  aims. 

The  communal  settlements  of  ’Hashomer  Hatzair’,  in  view  of 
their  limited  membership,  rely  mainly  on  agriculture  for  their 
subsistence,  although  many  of  them  have  introduced  industrial 
and  transport  enterprises . 

6.  ’Hashomer  Hatzair’  ("Young  Watchman”)  is  a very  unusual 
organization,  or  rather  party,  of  working  pioneers,  which  com- 
bines its  own  brand  of  communism  "with  an  ardent  nationalistic 
persuasion.  It  is  the  most  daring’  and  thorough  an  application 
throughout  the  world  of  communistic  principles--in  the  economic, 
not  the  political,  sense  of  the  word--to  practical  life. 


. 
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3.  ’Hever  Hakvutzot’ 

The  oldest  of  the  federations  is  the 
•Hever  Hakvutzot',  which  in  its  earlier  days  included  those 
settlements  now  affiliated  with  the  other  federations.  Those 
settlements  that  remained  in  ’Hever  Hakvutzot’  still  believed 
in  the  original  form  of  the  Jkvutza’  as  laid  down  by  the  first 
'kvutza’ , Dagania.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  settlement 
structure,  it  is  similar  to  ’Fa3homer  Hatzair’  in  that  its 
settlements  favor  a cohesive  social  group,  of  small  numbers 
and  based  on  longstanding  personal  association  between  the 
members.  It  believes  that  the  small  'kibbutz'  is  more  suc- 
cessful. Like  the  ’Kibbutz  Hameuchad',  ’Hever  Hakvutzot’  is 
not  attached  to  any  party,  although,  most  of  its  members  ars— 
socialist  in  outlook. 

4.  ’Fakibbutz  Hadati' 

The  most  recent  of  the  larger  federations 
formed  in  1936,  is  ’Hakibbutz  Hadati'  iThe  Religious  Group). 
Their  social  and  ideological  structure  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  the  Torah  ^Bible).  Organizationally, 
they  are  akin  to  the  communal  settlements  of  'Hever  Hakvutzot’. 
It  maintains  all  the  institutions  that  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  all  the  other  federations.  The  members  of  the 
affiliated  ’kibbutzim’  are  both  religious  and  socialist.  Being 
a young  group,  its  program  has  not,  as  yet,  indicated  any 
political  affiliation. 
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5.  Others 

There  are  a few  minor  groups  of  settlements  not 
affiliated  with  any  of  the  above  federations.  'Fanoar 
flatzioni'  ("The  Zionist  Youth")  is  a General  Zionist  Workers' 
Organization  with  a few  settlements.  One  'kibbutz'  belongs 
to  the  ultra-religious  'Agudas  Yisrael'  movement.  With  the 
exception  of  one,  all  the  communal  settlements  are  affiliated 

7 

to  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish  Labor  in  Palestine. 


7. 


Gertz,  op.  cit.  pp.  49-57 


■ 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Kibbutz  - Its  Population  and  its  Froperty  Concepts 
A.  Composition  of  Population 
The  population  of  each  communal  settlement  consists 
of  working  members,  their  children  and  elderly  parents.  In 
addition  to  these  groups  many  ’kibbutzim1  take  in  apprentice 
workers,  especially  from  Youth  Aliyah  (the  immigration  of 
refugee  children),  temporary  residents,  probationers,  and,  in 
many  cases,  children  from  other  communities  who  have  come  to 
live  in  the  ’kibbutz'  either  to  attend  school  or  receive  a 
training  in  agriculture.1*  As  shown  in  the  following  Table  3 
the  proportion  of  workers  is  high,  especially  in  the  newer 
settlements,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  communal  settlements 
are  usually  founded  by  young  people.  The  dependents  include 
elderly  parents  of  workers,  as  well  as  former  workers  of  the 
’kibbutz'  who  are  now  spending  their  old  age  there.  Table  2 
shows  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the  ’kibbutzim’  and 
’kvutzot’  in  1940. 

Table  2 


Composition  of  the  Population  of  79  Communal  Settlements  in  1940 
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Jewish  Labour  Economy  in 

Palestine;  the  Economic  Activities  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Jewish  Labour  yHlstadruth  Ka’OvdimJ  Jerusalem,  1943,  p.  7. 

1.  Samuel,  'Handbook'  p.  6 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  ’kibbutzim'  varies 
anywhere  from  about  40  to  over  1000  persons.  The  large  major- 
ity of  ’kibbutzim*  have  a population  between  100  and  400. 

There  is  even  greater  variations  in  the  area  of  the  land  used 
by  the  collectives.  Ramat  Rachel,  the  smallest  settlement, 
in  1943  occupied  but  160  dunams,  and  Tel  Yosef,  the  largest, 
12,160  dunams . ~ * 

All  able-bodied  members  of  working  age  in  a 'kibbutz* 
work  for  the  'kibbutz'  without  wages  both  on  the  communal  farm 
and  in  its  household  administration.  There  are  no  able  bodied 
adults  who  do  not  work.  There  is  no  social  differentiation 
whatsoever  between  the  various  types  of  work. 

. B.  Absence  of  Private  Property 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  ’kibbutz’  is  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  private  property.  Virtually  most 
goods  are  owned  and  services  provided  collectively.  In  the 
beginning,  even  clothes  were  regarded  as  common  property,  but 
the  ’kibbutzim'  have  realized  that  dress  is  a matter  of  per- 
sonal taste,  so  that  now  only  working  clothes  are  public  pro- 
perty, and  even  this  varies  from  ’kibbutz'  to  'kibbutz'. 

The  above  proposition,  however,  is  valid  because  the  extent  of 
personal  wearing  apparel  is  a negligible  portion  of  the  total 
goods  and  services. 

1.  In  Land- 

The  land  Is  leased  to  the  'kibbutz',  as 

2.  Ibid.  Appendix  H. 

3.  Pfartog,  Afinas  The"  Jewish  Communal  Settlements  in  Palestine, 
Habonim,  N.Y. , ly45,  p.  11. 
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a whole,  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  and  not  to  any  individual 
or  group  within  the  ’kibbutz*:  the  land  is  public  property  as 
wag  intended  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  The  abolition  of 
private  property  has  made  possible  the  standardization  plan- 
ning and  designing  of  the  architecture  for  each  settlement  as 

a whole.  This  is  achieved  through  cooperation  with  the  Tech- 

4 

nical  Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  * 

2.  As  Affects  Wages  and  Income. 

All  income  from  the  collective  farms  and  other  com- 
munal enterprises,  as  well  as,  the  wages  earned  by  members 
who  during  the  slack  seasons  take  employment  outside  the 
’kibbutz’,  go  into  a common  purse  controlled  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  settlement. 

3.  In  Relation  to  All  Operating  Costs 

All  the  costs  of  running  the  collective  farms,  and 
of  maintaining  the  members  of  the  ’kibbutz’  and  their  child- 
ren is  covered  from  the  common  purse.  The  members  of  the 
’kibbutz’  live  in  houses  built,  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
’kibbutz ’ . ^ * 

All  the  members  of  the  ’kibbutz’  are  equal  irrespec- 
tive of  their  position  or  job,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
whether  adults  or  youths.  They  eat  at  the  same  tables,  wear 
the  same  clothes  and  have  the  same  type  of  accomodations. 

C.  The  Effect  of  the  Absence  of  Private 
Property  on  Efficiency  and  Operations 

4.  Samuel,  E.  - op.  cit. 

5.  This  will  be  treated  in  more  detail  in  ch.  5. 
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The  question  naturally  arises  whether  or  not  the 
absence  of  private  property  In  the  ’kibbutzim’  results  in 
waste  and  inefficiency.  All  authorities  have  agreed  that 
this  has  not  been  a problem.  The  pioneer’s  faith  that  their 
way  is  the  right  one  and  that  their  national  and  social  ideals 
are  sound  has  apparently  been  so  strong  that  it  has  enabled 
them  to  overcome  many  difficulties  and  resist  many  tempta- 
tions, including  those  connected  with  private  property.  Mone- 
tary reward,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  economy,  is 
replaced  in  the  communal  settlement  by  social  reward.  Here 
recognition  by  the  group  of  the  individuals  achievements  or 
devotion  is  the  incentive  to  economic  endeavor  that  in  our 
Society  has  been  thought  possible  only  through  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property.  The  social  consciousness  and  col- 
lective responsibility  manifested  by  the  members  of  the 
’kibbutz'  has,  indeed,  been  remarkable.  The  future  Is  unpre- 
dictable in  this  respect,  but,  as  yet,  no  departure  from  funda- 
mental  collectivist  principles  has  occurred. 

D.  Common  Ownership  of  Gifts 
The  principle  of  common  ownership  extends  to  gifts 
and  money  received  by  any  of  the  members.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
gift,  whether  it  be  money,  clothes  or  food,  the  member  volun- 
tarily turns  it  in.  He  usually  is  given  preference  to  these 
items  other  than  money.  As  in  the  case  of  the  maintenance  of 
other  collectivist  principles,  the  sincerety  and  high  ideals  of 
6.  Hartog,  A.  op.  cit.  p.  11. 
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the  members  insure  the  success  of  such  practices. 


I 
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CFAPTER  VI 

Agriculture  and  Industry 
A.  Agriculture 

The  very  first  economic  undertaking  in  any  new  set- 
tlement is  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  agriculture  and 
then,  putting  the  land  into  productive  use.  Agricultural  gain 
forms  the  largest  part  of  the  income  of  the  ’kibbutzim’ . 

1.  Use  of  Mixed  Farming 

In  the  early  days  of  the  ’kibbutzim',  the  'chalutzim 
initiated  the  system  of  mixed  farming.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  costly  errors  committed  by  their  predecessors,  which 
exhausted  their  capital  and  disintegrated  settlements. 

Almost  all  the  'kibbutzim'  are  based  on  mixed 
farming.  This  lessens  the  dependence  of  the  'kibbutz'  upon 
the  success  of  one  crop.  The  farming  is  carried  on  with  ex- 
tensive use  of  machinery.  In  1944,  together  with  the  small- 
holders villages,  they  produced  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  total 
output  of  cereals,  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs  of  the  Jewish 
farms,  and  an  even  higher  proportion  of  the  fodder  crops. 

In  the  year  1940-1941,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  communal  settlements  was  approximately  1,9B7,000 

p 

Palestine  Pounds;  that  of  the  smallholders'  settlements  was 
LP . 769,000,  and  that  of  outside  labor  groups  amounted  to 

1.  Audit  Union  of  the  Workers ‘ Agricultural  Cooperative 
Societies,  Ltd.  The  Palestine  Agricultural  Economy  under  War 
Conditions  (Tel  Aviv,  1944)  p.  16.  Also,  see  Table  1 on  p.  30. 

2.  LP  is  equal  to  Pound  Sterling. 
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IP.  270,000,  giving  a total  of  LP . 5, 026, 000. In  1941-1942, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  it  amounted  to 
LP.  2,105,000  and  consisted  of  the  following  products: 

Table  3 

Value  of  the  Agricultural  Froducts  of  All  The  ’Kibbutzim’  in  the 

Year  1941  - 1942 


Products 

Value  1 in 

LP ) Fercenta 

of  Total 

Dairy 

469,000 

22 

Field  crops 

430,000 

21 

Vegetables 

387,000 

18 

Fruits  and  nurseries 

283,000 

13 

Poultry 

242,000 

12 

Irrigated  fodder 

161,000 

8 

Sheep 

63,000 

3 

Fish-ponds 

42,000 

2 

Bee-hives 

28,000 

1 

Total 

2,105,000 

100$ 

Source:  Statistical  Department  of 
from  Samuel,  "Handbook”,  p.  30. 

the  Jewish 

Agency,  quoted 

2.  Expansion  of  Agricultural  Output 

The  expansion  of  the  agricultural  output  6f  the 
’kibbutzim’  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  arose  partly  through 

3.  Muenzner  and  Kahn.  op.  cit.  p.  9.  This  book  contains  the 
most  detailed  and  most  reliable  information  on  the  economic 
activities  and  financial  condition  of  the  ’kibbutzim’ . 


. 
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an  increase  in  the  cultivated  area,  capital  investment  and  of 
the  number  of  ’kibbutzim’,  and  partly  through  increase  in 
yields . 

The  increase  in  yields  is  the  ’kibbutzim’  is  partly 
the  results  of  the  improvement  of  stock  and  better  methods  of 
cultivation.  In  this,  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  at  Rehovoth  has  played  a considerable  part,  as  have 
also  the  all  - Palestine  professional  associations  * of  ex- 
perts in  each  branch  of  agriculture  from  the  several  ’kibbutzim’ . 

In  spite  of  the  increase  of  yields  in  the  ’kibbutzim’, 
the  yields  of  some  farmers  in  the  ’moshavei-ovdim’  a^e  some- 
times higher.  In  an  individualist  farm,  the  fanner’s  wife  can 
often  devote  more  attention  to  the  poultry  and  vegetables  than 
in  the  ’kibbutzim’  because  her  house  chores  do  not  fully  absorb 
her  time  thus  allowing  her  to  supplement  her  husband’s  labor 
and  increase  the  yield  per  dunam.  In  other  branches,  however, 
the  yield  per  dunam  is  often  higher  in  the  ’kibbutzim’  than  in 
the  individualist  farms,  while  the  costs  of  production  are 
lower,  especially  in  such  branches  as  the  field  crops,  where 
mechanization  and  mass  production  can  be  used  to  advantage.^* 

3.  (ovality  of  Agricultural  Commodities 

The  agricultural  commodities  turned  out  by  the 

4.  The  following  associations  now  exist: 

Cereal  Growers'  Association 
Fruit  Growers'  Association 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association- 
Poultry  Breeders'  Association 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
Bee  Keepers’  Association 
Fishermens’  Association 

5.  Samuel,  Handbook  op  cit.  p.  30-31 
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communal  settlements  are  noted  for  their  excellent  quality. 

In  testimony  to  this  fact,  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar  of  Co-op°rative  Societies: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community  the  "Fvutza"  offers  all  the 
advantages  of  controlled  and  planned 
mass  production.  It  Is  well  known  in 
Falestine  that  for  high  quality  products, 
unadulterated  milk,  pure  cream  and  exotic 
vegetables  and  fruits  one  can  always  turn 
to  the  "Kvut zoth" . There  are  very  few 
other  Institutions  in  Palestine  which 
have  acquired  such  a reputation  or  which 
have  developed  specialized  farming  for 
the  market  to  such  an  extent. 

The  communal  settlements  have  done  and  are  doing  some  ex- 
ceptionally excellent  pioneering  and  experimental  work  in 
dairying,  poultry  husbandry  and  vegetable  gardening,  as  well 
as,  in  every  other  phase  of  agriculture. 

B.  Industry 

1.  The  Introduction  of  Industrial  Establishments 

Agriculture  alone  does  not  provide  the  most  secure 
economic  structure  for  the  ’kibbutzim’ . There  are  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  production  causing  similar  fluctuations  in 
labor  needs.  To  alleviate  these  conditions,  a growing  number 
of  industrial  establishments  have  been  established  on  col- 
lective farms.  The  collective  farms,  as  a rule,  choose  in- 
dustries which  can,  if  necessary,  operate  with  skeleton  staffs 

during  the  months  when  the  workers  are  needed  in  the  fields 

6.  Registrar  of  Cooperative  Societies,  "Report  o£  Develop- 
ments during  the  Years  1921-1937  ( Jerusalem, 1938 j , p.PO. 
’Fvutza’  here  means  ’kibbutz’. 


. 
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7 

or  groves.  * Another  reason  for  the  establishment  of  factories 
in  the  settlements  was  as  a means  of  supplementing  the  income 
from  primary  production  (agriculture  and  dairy  farming)  with 

p 

that  from  secondary  production  (manufacturing). 

2.  The  Role  of  Factories  in  the  Kibbutz 

The  types  of  factories  in  the  ’kibbutzim’  are  very 
diversified.  Among  them  are  factories  for  the  production  of 
jam  and  canned  foods,  agricultural  tools  and  machinery, metal- 
work, precision  instruments,  boxes,  brick,  and  many  other 
items.  Also,  the  extent  to  which  the  ’kibbutzim’  have  adopted 
industrial  enterprises  differs  widely.  In  general,  the  smaller 
’kibbutzim’  derive  a much  higher  proportion  of  their  income 
from  agriculture  than  the  larger  ones.y*  Afikim  and  G-ivet 
Brenner,  for  example,  derived  about  half  of  their  income  from 
industrial  projects  in  1941.  By  the  end  of  1944,  there  were 
over  fifty  factories  in  the  settlements,  employing  about 
1,200  workers. 

These  factories  are  supplied  with  raw  materials 
which  are  imported.  They  supply  markets  in  the  towns  of 
Palestine  with  their  products  as  well  as  export  a consider- 
able portion  of  their  manufactures.  The  rural  factories 
enjoy  many  advantages  over  urban  factories.  The  workers  in 
the  settlements  are  all  part-owners  of  the  factory  and.  hence 
are  much  more  devoted  to  the  enterprise  and  much  more  concerned 

7.  Revusky,  A.  Jews  in  Palestine  op.  cit.  p.  150 
B.  Samuel,  E.  Contemporary  Review,  op.  cit. 

9.  See  below,  on  Income  - p . 53 
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about  its  success.  They  reside  near  the  factories.  i^ual 
incomes  are  received  by  all;  the  managers’  "salary"  is  no 
higher  than  that  of  the  window  cleaner.  Rent  is  low;  labor 
is  relatively  cheap  and  plentiful.  No  dividends  have  to  be 
paid.  The  costs  of  these  factories  are  exceptionally  low. 
They  can  undercut  most  Jewish  urban  factories  (to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  owners)  and  in  many  cases  even  Arab 
factories . 

The  factory  in  the  ’kibbutz’,  however,  presents  a 
management  problem.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  a com- 
munal factory  if  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Meet- 
ing. The  majority  of  farmers  do  not  know  anything  about 
factories,  their  operation  and  management,  and  are  even  less 
interested  in  them. 

Some  of  the  newer  factories  are  being  set-up  by  two 
or  more  ’kibbutzim’  jointly.  This  type  of  enterprise  not 
only  provides  a larger  labor  reservoir,  but  is  one  which  en- 
ables a joint  board  of  management,  not  dependent  on  any  one 
General  Meeting,  to  manage  and  handle  the  factory  affairs.-^* 

The  value  of  the  products  turned  out  rose  from  LP . 
450, GOO  in  1941  to  LP.  700,000  in  1942  and  over  LP.  1,000,000 
in  1943.  The  war  effort  added  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
’kibbutzim’  to  develop  industries}^ * but  while  many  more 

10.  Samuel,  "The  Communal  Villages",  op.  cit. 

11.  Grunfela,  V*.,  "Fibbutz  Industry",  Dava  Rechalutz,  Nov., 
Iy44,  pp . 26-30. 
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•kibbutzim'  are  establishing  factories  and  thus  are  somewhat 
changing  the  complexion  of  the  'kibbutzim',  agriculture  will 
remain  the  major  field  of  economic  activity  in  support  of  the 
majority  of  members.  In  time,  however,  'kibbutzim'  may  be 
established  primarily  on  an  industrial  basis  in  areas  pro- 
hibitive to  agriculture. 


. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Working  and  Living  Conditions  and  Incomes 
A.  Distribution  of  Labor  and  Working  Conditions 
1.  Distribution  of  Labor 

une  of  the  principles  of  the  'kibbutz’  is  that  every 
able-bodied  person  must  take  his  place  in  the  work  of  the  set- 
tlement. In  the  early  stages  of  a 'kibbutz',  nearly  all  work- 
ing members  are  available  for  any  duty,  the  men  principally 
in  the  fields  and  on  watch  duty,  the  women  primarily  in  the 
kitchen,  laundry  and  children's  houses.  Although  women  do 
men’s  work  in  most  branches,  they  do  not  participate  in  the 
night  watch  or  the  few  other  tasks  which  are  either  too  stren- 
uous or  too  dangerous.  The  work  was  assigned  to  the  members 
by  a system  of  rotation,  so  that  they  could  learn  all  branches 
of  farming.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  individual  mem- 
bers develop  special  aptitudes  in  particular  branches  and  tend 
to  remain  in  those  fields  beyond  the  normal  period  of  duty. 

At  present,  specialists  and  experienced  workers  have  steady 
jobs,  because  this  is  more  efficient.  Those  members  who  do 
not  undertake  routine  duties  form  a mobile  labor  reserve  which 
is  alloted  duties  weekly  by  the  labor  organizer  according  to 
seasonal  demands,  such  as  carting  and  harvesting.  Everyone, 
though,  takes  turns  at  household  and  service  tasks,  such  as 
kitchen  work  and  waiting  on  tables. 

The  proportional  distribution  of  labor  among  the 
various  branches  that  generally  prevails  in  the  : kibbutz'  is 
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shown  in  Table  4 which  gives  figures  for  iy38-39  plater 


f iguresf igures  are  not  available:-- 

Table  4 

Productive  Work  55% 

Domestic  service  30$ 

Rest,  sickness,  maternity,  vacation, 
convalescence  and  interruption  of 

work  by  heavy  rains  15$ 

Total  100$ 


figures  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine. 

2.  Planning  and  Distribution  of  Work 

Planning  and  distribution  of  work  is  a particularly 
important  function,  iivery  evening  the  labor  organizer  makes 
out  the  duty  sheet  on  which  all  work  to  be  done  the  following 
day  is  listed,  beside  which  is  the  name  of  the  person  or 
persons  assigned  to  do  the  task  and  the  approximate  length 
of  time  it  should  take  to  complete  it.  This  duty  sheet  is 
posted  on  the  main  bulletin  board  in  the  dining-hall. 

3.  Hours  of  Work 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  members  are  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  settlement,  they  are  not  over- 
burdened with  work  or  given  strenuous  hours  of  work  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  settlement.  The  members  of  the 
’kibbutz’  usually  work  eight  to  ten  hours  a day  imore  at  the 
peak  seasons)  with  three  hours  off  at  noon  in  the  summer  and 
one  hour  off  at  noon  in  the  winter.  Most  Jkibbutzim*  allow 
their  members  six  or  seven  days  holiday  a year.  Not  all 
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working  members  of  the  ‘kibbutzim'  were,  however,  able  to  enjoy 
the  full  holiday  during  the  Second  World  War.  Because  many  of 
the  members  were  away  on  active  service,  the  strain  on  the  re- 
mainder was  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  many 
temporary  members.  The  members  of  the  ’kibbutzim'  usually 
observe  the  traditional  Jewish  holidays  as  secular  holidays, 
in  the  younger  ’kibbutzim'  more  than  in  the  older  ones,  fur- 
ther stoppage  of  work  is  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  because  in 
the  older  'kibbutzim;  there  is  more  indoor  work  to  be  done . ^ * 

B.  Living  Conditions 
1.  Living  quarters 

When  a : kibbutz*  is  first  established,  the  members 
live  in  tents,  with  perhaps  wooden  huts  for  the  dining-room, 
kitchen  and  children's  houses.  As  soon  as  possible,  permanent 
buildings,  usually  of  concrete,  are  erected,  first  for  the 
children's  house,  cowshed  and  dairy,  while  wooden  huts  are 
built  for  living  quarters  for  the  members.  Concrete  living 
quarters  are  provided  later  as  funds  are  available. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  nearly  all  the  children  of 
ninety-four  principal  !kibbutzim*  were  living  in  concrete 
buildings,  but  only  half  the  adults,  as  the  following  figures 
show: 


1.  Samuel,  Handbook  op.  cit.  pp.  22-23 
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Table  5 


Housing  Composition  in  the  94  Frincipal  'Kibbutzim’  in  The 

Spring  of  1944 


Percentage  living  in 
Concrete  buildings 
Wooden  huts 
Tents  and  others 
Total 


Adults 

50 

40 

10 

100 


Children 

98 

2 


100 


Source:  Statistical  Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  quoted 

from  Edwin  Samuel,  "Handbook  of  the  Jewish  Villages  in  Palestine," 
2nd  ed.  (Jerusalem,  1945;,  p.  13. 

This  is  not  satisfactory  but  inevitable  in  a rapidly  developing 
country.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Palestine,  the  lack  of  perma- 
nent housing  is  less  of  a hardship  than  in  northern  Europe. 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  budget  of  the 
'kibbutz*  to  provide  and  renlace  furniture  for  the  living 
quarters.  As  much  furniture  as  possible  is  made  and  repaired 
in  the  workshops  of  the  ’kibbutz*.  A member  of  the  ’kibbutz*, 
usually  one  on  light  duty  after  illness  or  an  elderly  member, 
is  charged  with  seeing  that  the  living  quarters  and  furniture 
are  kept  in  good  repair. 

Each  married  couple  usually  have  one  room,  while 
tw'O  or  more  unmarried  men  or  several  unmarried  women  share  a 
room.  In  the  children’s  houses,  there  usually  are  five  children 
to  a room. 


In  most  'kibbutzim',  blocks  of  four  or  five  living 
quarters  are  built  under  one  roof,  usually  one  story.  There 
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is  a tendency,  however,  to  favor  smaller  dwellings  consisting 
of  only  abour  four  rooms  each,  and  to  build  the  houses  further 
apart . 

In  a few  ! kibbutzim  separate  rooms  are  built,  as 
funds  permit,  for  the  older  working  members  to  give  them 
greater  privacy.  Although  separate  rooms  are  more  expensive 
to  build  than  flats,  many  married  couples  in  the  ’kibbutz’ 
prefer  them.  The  problem  of  privacy  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  that  the  ’kibbutzim’  have  had  to  face.  So 
much  of  their  working  life  is  spent  in  the  public  eye  --  in 
the  communal  dining-room,  the  reading  rooms  and  even  the  bath- 
room, that  this  has  a tonic  effect  on  the  conduct  of  most  mem- 

p 

bers,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a strain  on  many  of  them.  * 

2.  Children’s  Houses 

uns  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  ’kibbutz' 
is  the  Children's  houses.  In  most  of  the  villages  the  children 
live  and  sleep  here  rather  than  with  their  parents.  The  com- 
mon nursery,  to  which  infants  are  brought  almost  immediately 
after  birth,  has  been  a.  necessity  in  the  communal  settlements, 
since  it  relieves  the  mothers  for  productive  work.  The  child- 
ren are  carefully  provided  for  by  trained  nurses  and  tea  chers 
with  the  aid  of  female  members  assigned  to  work  in  the  child- 
ren’s houses.  The  children  have  their  own  communal  dining- 
room  and  laundry.  They  eat,  sleep,  work  and  play  in  their  own 


2.  Ibid  pp . 12-14 
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houses.  The  children,  representing  the  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  developing  Homeland  are  given  the  best  first,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  settlement  of  the  ’kibbutz ’.  Con- 
sequently, the  cost  of  raising  children  in  the  ’kibbutz’  is 
relatively  high.'-'*  In  some  ’kibbutzim’,  such  as  Degania  A, 
the  children  stay  with  their  parents  for  the  night,  but  spend 
daytime  hours  in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  in  the  other 
’kibbutzim ’ . 

3.  Distribution  and  Maintenance  of  Clothing 

Another  unique  system  peculiar  to  ’kibbutz*  life  is 
the  distribution,  maintenance  and  care  of  clothing.  The 
laundry,  sewing-room  and  the  store-room  of  the  'kibbutz’ 
supply  the  clothing  required  by  its  members,  their  children 
and  elderly  parents.  provision  is  made  in  each  ysar*s  budget 
for  the  purchase,  in  bulk,  of  the  material  required  to  make 
clothing  for  all  the  members  of  the  ’kibbutz’.  The  material 
is  made  up  into  clothing  and  shoes  by  the  communal  tailor, 
seamstress  and  shoemaker.  Styles  are  all  very  simple  but  each- 
outfit  is  made  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  owner.  The 
clothing  committee  know,  by  experience,  the  average  length  of 
life  of  each  article  of  clothing  for  workers  in  each  occupation. 
Provision  is  made  by  the  committee  for  more  frequent  replace- 
ment of  the  clothing  of  those  workers,  such  as  tractor-men  or 
cooks,  who  are  engaged  in  the  more  arduous  occupations. 
Each  ne7/  member  of  the  ’kibbutz'  brings  to  it  his 

3.  Freedman,  Joseph.  "From  Dan  to  Beersheba".  Part  III, 
Opinion,  vol.  15,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  10-12. 
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own  clothing-  which  is  marked  with  his  name.  When  it  is  soiled 
he  places  it  in  a bin  in  the  laundry  where  it  is  washed,  re- 
paired and  placed  in  the  sewing- room  on  an  open  shelf  bearing 
his  name.  When  the  sewing-room  worker  finds  that  the  clothing 
is  worn  out,  a duplicate  is  made  to  measure  and  placed  on  the 
shelf  in  place  of  the  worn  out  article. 

Careless  adults  and  children  are  asked  by  the  cloth- 
ing committee  to  take  more  care  of  their  clothes.  Those  in 
the  same  occupation  that  wear  out  their  clothes  more  quickly 
than  others  are  provided  with  replacements  more  often,  on  the 
principles  that  all  persons  in  the  ’kibbutz’  shall  be  equally 
well  dressed,  not  that  they  shall  receive  equal  quantities  of 
clothing  each  year. 

4.  Distribution  of  Other  Articles 

The  above  description  of  the  distribution  of  cloth- 
ing can  be  applied  to  any  and  every  article  used  in  the  daily 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  ’kibbutz',  whether  it  be  shaving 
equipment,  underwear,  cigarettes,  sanitary  napkins  or  contra- 
ceptives. They  are  all  issued  from  the  communal  store-room 
whenever  a member  needs  them.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  ex- 
cessive demands  for  an  article  are  questioned  by  the  store- 
keeper.^ * 

C.  Income 

The  largest  single  source  of  income  of  the  ’kibbutz’ 
is  agriculture.  There  is  often  subsidiary  income  from  the 
4.  Samuel,  E.  Handbook  op.  cit.  pp . 19-20 
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’kibbutz’  workshops  for  carpentry,  cobbling,  smithing  and  so 
forth,  and  from  factories.  In  some  ’kibbutzim’,  there  is 
further  income  from  hired  work  outside  the  settlement.  The 
income  from  capital  investments  in  the  value  of  work  carried 
out  by  members  of  the  ’kibbutz’  in  constructing  new  roads, 
buildings  and  other  projects  for  the  ’kibbutz’  are  considered 
as  income.  In  this,  they  act  as  their  own  contractors,  and 
the  wages  paid  to  their  members  return  to  the  common  purse  as 
income.  The  proportions  of  income  from  each  source  vary  in 
different  'kibbutzim’ . In  the  smaller  ’kibbutzim'  the  pro- 
portion of  income  from  agriculture  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
larger  ’kibbutzim’  of  the  'Hakibbutz  Hameuchad’  or  in  the 
newly  established  settlements  which  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves largely  from  external  work,  their  workshops  and  hired 
work  outside  until  their  agriculture  begins  to  pay. 

The  proportion  of  income  from  different  branches  of 
economic  activity  may  be  seen  in  the  following  figures  for  all 
the  'kibbutzim'  in  iy40-l,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available: 

Table  6 

Proportions  of  Income  from,  the  Different  Branches  of  Economic 


Activity  1940-ly41  'tof  total 

Total  " 100 
Agriculture  43 
Workshops  14 
Hired  work  22 
Capital  Investments  6 
Other  Sources 15 


Source:  Statistical  Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  quoted 

from  Edwin  Samuel,  "Handbook  of  the  Jewish  Villages  in 
Palestine  2nd  ed.  ^Jerusalem,  1945)  p.  29. 
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The  proportion  of  income  from  agriculture  in  the 

'kibbutzim’  founded  before  1936  is  somewhat  higher.  In  more 

recent  years,  these  older  communal  settlements  have  greatly 

increased  their  incomes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

despite  these  increased  incomes  not  much  has  been  done  to 

raise  the  standard  of  living,  to  any  great  extent,  or  even 

to  provide  additional  improvements  in  the  enterprise,  of  which 

there  could  be  many.  Instead,  these  additional  incomes  are 

used  to  settle  new  immigrants  in  the  existing  'kibbutzim'  or 

5 

loaned  to  new  settlements. 


5.  Hartog,  Anna  op.  cit.  pp.  27-30 
Samuel,  E.  op.  cit.  p.  29. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
Other  Activities 
A.  Communications 

Every  settlement,  no  matter  in  what  phase  of  ex- 
istance,  must  have  certain  functions  operating  in  the  settle- 
ment in  order  to  provide  coordination  and  smooth  operation  of 
the  community.  The  very  first  necessity  of  a group  venturing 
out  into  the  desert  or  other  remote  locales  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a new  colony  is  the  maintenance  of  some  type 
of  communication  system.  In  Palestine,  the  maintenance  of 
direct  wire  connections  of  the  type  where  wires  are  strung  on 
poles  is  extremely  undependable  because  of  the  frequent  at- 
tacks by  Arab  bands  on  the  new  settlements,  especially  on 
their  only  source  of  contact  with  the  established  cities  and 
colonies.  To  provide  newly  established  colonies  with  a safer 
type  of  communication,  the  'Yishuv'  {the  Jewish  community), 
has  developed  and  instituted  a comprehensive  plan  of  under- 
ground wires  which  provide  for  telephone,  or  similar  forms  of 
communication,  almost  everywhere  in  the  country.  To  be  sure, 
this  system  is  not  entirely  unvulnerable  from  interruption  by 
Arab  attacks.  New  settlements  that  do  not,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  have  wireless  or  a similar  communication  system, 
adopt  a temporary  semaphoric  system  employing  mirrors  or 
other  signals.  However,  once  a 'kibbutz'  or  other  settlement 
does  become  firmly  rooted  on  the  land,  provisions  are  made  for 
the  installation  of  a telephone  in  the  central  place  which 
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connects  the  settlement  to  a large  city  or  a central 
organization. 

The  larger  ’kibbutzim1 , after  they  have  become  per- 
manent and  have  expanded  to  the  size  of  a small  town,  have  a 
telephone  system  comparible  to  that  in  any  large  city  or  com- 
munity in  Falestine  provided  by  the  central  telephone  company 
in  Palestine.'*'’ 

B.  Fower 

Closely  allied  with  the  telephone  a necessity  for 
the  existence  and  development  of  a ’kibbutz’  is  power.  In 
the  Palestinian  communal  settlements,  each  of  the  smaller  and 
newer  ones  have  their  own  generators  which  provide  electri- 
city for  the  essential  machinery,  such  as  the  radio  and  wire- 
less, or  for  the  children’s  houses.  The  larger  ’kibbutzim’, 
though,  have  electricity  in  all  their  buildings  and  factories. 
The  Falestine  Tlectric  Corporation  supplies  this  power.  While 
most  factories  are  supplied  with  electric  power,  there  are 
some  which  find  it  more  economical  to  operate  on  water  power, 
especially  those  that  are  located  near  moving  bodies  of  water, 
for  example,  near  the  Jordan  River.  However,  the  number  of 
factories  In  the  latter  group  is  very  small. 

C.  Distribution  and  Marketing  of  Froducts 

A necessary  function,  economically,  for  any  type  of 

enterprise,  whether  It  be  capitalistic,  communistic  or 

socialistic,  is  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  the  products 

1.  This  information  was  the  result  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Itzhak  J.  Karpman,  a Palestinian  economist. 


. 
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it  creates.  The  function  of  marketing,  both  for  the  'kibbutziM' 
and  the  'moshavei-ovdim ' is  invariably  performed  through  'Tnuva' 
l "Harvest" ) , a general  wholesale  cooperative  under  the  auspices 
of  the  'Histadrut'  and  managed  by  members  recruited  from  the 
different  'kibbutzim’  and  'moshavei-ovdim' . The  comparatively 
small  size  of  Palestine  and  the  development  of  the  railroad 
system  and  road  communications  enable  the  produce  of  all  the 
'kibbutzim'  and  'moshavei-ovdim'  to  be  marketed  in  the  urban 
centers  without  being  subject  to  spoilage.  The  produce  of  the 
'kibbutzim'  is  largely  marketed  in  the  towns,  and  the  manu- 
factured goods  are  sold  throughout  the  country  and  for  export. 
The  proceeds  thus  acquired  are  used  to  purchase  clothing  and 
food  that  are  required  by  the  'kibbutzim',  but  not  produced 
locally,  and  equipment  and  supplies,  which  are  purchased  through 
'Famashbir  Hamerkazi'  \ “The  Central  Supplier1’ ),  a 'Histadrut* 
instrumentality. 

D.  Financial  Activities 

In  the  'kibbutz',  the  members  have  no  pocket-money 
or  savings.  The  communal  settlements  do  not  encourage,  and 
almost  entirely  strictly  forbid,  the  possession  by  their  mem- 
bers of  any  money,  even  if  that  money  comes  from  outside 

p 

sources.  It  logically  follows  that  banks  do  not  exist  in  the 
•kibbutzim' . 

There  are  certain  monetary  or  financial  activities 
conducted  by  the  'kibbutzim'  as  economic  units.  Without 
2.  Revusky,  A.  Jews  in  Falestlne  op.  cit.  p.  153. 
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finances,  the  'kibbutzim’  could  neither  begin  nor  be  main- 
tained or  developed. 

1.  Rent  to  the  Jewish  National  ^und 

In  almost  all  cases,  the  land  on  which  the  settle- 
ments are  erected  is  leased  from  the  Jewish  National  Fund  for 
a period  of  forty-nine  years.  Starting  the  fifth  year  after 
the  establishment  of  the  village,  rent  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  land  plus  improvements. 

In  cases  where  the  rent  would  cause  undue  hardship  on  the  set- 
tlement, postponement  is  granted.  Eighty-nine  'kibbutzim' 

5 

were  paying  rent  in  the  year  1943-1944.''*  Thus,  rent  forms 
one  of  the  more  important  monetary  relationships  of  the 
•kibbutzim' . 

2.  Repayment  of  Borrowed  Capital 

Capital  is  needed  to  found  a ; kibbutz'  and  to  enable 
it  to  operate.  The  capital  cost  of  establishing  the  first 
•kibbutzim'  after  the  First  World  War  was  almost  entirely  met 
by  long  term  loans,  granted  to  them  by  the  lalestine  Foundation 
Fund  (heren  Favesodj.  These  loans  ranged  from  ten  years  tin 
the  newer  'kibbutzim'}  to  fifty  years  tin  the  older  kibbutzim’} 
at  a rate  of  interest  of  two  per  cent.  The  newer  'kibbutzim’ 
have  been  estaolished  partly  by  the  by  the  'Keren  Hayesod'; 
partly  by  the  investments  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  Jewish 
agency  for  the  settlement  of  German  Jews,  by  the  Palestine 
Agricultural  Association,  by  the  4Nir’  [ "Furrows  } Co., 


3.  Samuel,  Handbook,  op,  cit.  p.  37. 
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another  : Hist admit’  instrumentality,  and  by  water  companies; 
and  partly  by  long  term  bank  loans,  together  with  investments 
and  reinvestments  by  the  'kibbutzim  themselves.  Each  of  the 
main  federations  has  taxed  the  surplus  income  of  its  own 
'kibbutzim’  and  has  borrowed  further  funds  to  finance  the 

4 

establishment  ofadditional  'kibbutzim’  for  its  own  federation.* 

•rhe  extent  of  this  practice  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  7 

Details  of  the  Funds  of  the  Major  Federations  for  Extending 

Loans 

Date  Feder-  Own  Capital  Loans 

ation  Founded  at  end  of  granted  until 

1941.  LP.  end  of  1941 

Keren  Hakibbutz  Kameuchad  1934  40,000  103,000  ID 

Keren  Hashomer  Hatzair  1935  25,u00  34,0u0 

Keren  fiakvutzot  1935  6,000  5,200 

Figures  largely  from  “Jewish  Labour  Economy  in  Palestine"  by 
Dr.  G.  Muenzner,  1943. 

The  ’kibbutzim’,  recognizing  their  duty  to  repay 
these  loans  and  also  reflecting  their  desire  for  independence, 
contracted  with  the  Jewish  Agency  to  repay  the  capital  invested 
in  them  by  the  Keren  Hayesod.  These  provide  for  repayment  of 
the  initial  loans  over  a period  of  ten  to  fifty  years,  staibing 
with  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  original  investment 
is  made  in  full.  The  annual  payment  is  from  four  percent  and 
upwards  of  the  original  loan.  The  earliest  year  of  repayment 
was  1937. 

Considerable  losses  were  sustained  by  the  earlier 
settlements  partly  because  these  were  largely  experimental, 

4.  Samuel,  Handbook,  pp.  cit.  p.  39. 
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the  lack  of  experience  of  the  settlers  and  the  engineers  and 
architects  in  the  particular  problems  of  Palestine,  and  partly 
to  the  necessity  of  buying  equipment  after  the  First  World  War 
at  highly  inflated  prices  which  depleted  available  funds  and 
thereby  forcing  them  to  borrow  at  high  interest  rates.  In 
recognition  of  these  facts,  the  investing  organizations,  mainly 
Keren  Bayesod,  wrote  off  a portion  of  the  capital  invested. 

In  1941,  the  Keren  Bayesod  had  written  off  a total  of  nP 
273, 213. 5* 

The  number  of  ‘kibbutzim’  each  year  repaying  the 
capital  invested  in  them  by  the  Keren  Bayesod  and  the  total 
amount  repaid  are  shown  in  the  subsequent  table: 

Table  8 

Repayments  by  ’kibbutzim'  to  the  Keren  Bayesod 

Year  Number  of  Total  amount 

Kibbutzim  repaying  repaid  during 
year  LP 


1936-7 

19 

2,562 

1937-8 

19 

3,040 

iyS8-9 

32 

2,635 

1939-40 

22 

1,920 

1940-41 

18 

2,357 

1941-2 

26 

7,534 

1942-3 

41 

21,306 

Figures  supplied  by  Keren  Favesod. 

Some  of  the  wealthier  ’kibbutzim’  are  now  repaying  their  debts 
to  the  &eren  Bayesod  in  advance,  on  the  understanding  that  this 
money  will  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  new  'kibbutzim* .6 • 

5.  Muenzner  and  Kahn,  op.  cit.  p.  9. 

6.  Samuel,  Bandbook,  op.  cit.  pp.  3y-40. 
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3.  Other  Financial  Activity 

it  is  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  1042  the  total 
investments  of  the  Jewish  communal  settlements  amounted  to  LP 
4,000,000,  not  including  the  value  of  the  Jewish  National  Jund 
Land  and  the  amounts  written  off  by  the  Jleren  Kayesod.  In 
1940,  the  total  investment  in  a] 1 communal  settlements  1127 
•kvutzot*,  'kibbutzim*  and  ’plugot  avoda’J  amounted  to  LF 
2,834,441,  as  shown  in  table  9: 

Table  9 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  127  Communal  Settlements  as  of 

September  30,  1940 

Assets 


Cash  on  hand  and  with  banks 

Shares  in  ’Tnuva*  and  other  institutions 

Various  debtors  - 

Movable  property ( including  livestock  and 

machinery) 

Immovable  property 
Plantation,  irrigation,  etc. 

Stock  and  tree  nurseries 

preparation  of  soil  and  advance  payment 

Consumption 


LP.  21,423 
83,799 
165,547 

262,283 

845,817 

660,760 

543,840 

164,797 

85,775 

2,834,441 


Liabilities 


Capital  and  reserves  LP . 290,040 

Loans  2,114,361 

Creditors  and  bills  430,040 

2,834,441 

Source:  Adapted  from  wuenzner  and  ..ahn,  op.  cit.,  p.  19  and 

p.  33,  quoted  from  Hartog,  A.  The  Jewish  Communal  Settlements 
in  Palestine”  iNew  York,  1945/  p.  28. 

The  most  interesting  item  in  this  balance  sheet  is 

the  item  “Shares  in  JTnuva'  and  other  institutions".  It 

shows  that  the  communal  settlements  are  obliged  to  invest  a 


. 
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portion  of  their  funds  in  central  cooperative  societies,  such 
as  "Tnuva*,  Hamashbir',  the  Workers1  Bank,  and  others.  This 
investment  in  cooperative  enterprises  whose  commercial  activi- 
ties serve  the  communal  settlements  is  sound,  fort  hey  have 
been  able  to  accumulate  large  reserves.  * National,  semi- 
national,  (Keren  t-iayesod,  Jewish  National  Fund,  the  oewish 
Agency,  and  the  Palestine  Agricultural  Association)  and  public 
institutions  (PICA,  water  companies,  ’Kir’,  'Workers1  cank, 
Anglo-palest ine  Bank  and  others)  account  for  66.9  per  cent  of 
the  loans.  About  13  per  cent  are  granted  by  other  funds, 
friends  and  relatives  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  remainder 
are  loans  from  private  sources  at  a higher  rate  of  interest. 
Over  half  of  the  loans,  mainly  those  from  the  Zionist  organi- 

Q 

zstion?,  are  on  a long  term  basis.  * 

Whereas,  the  profit  and  loss  statement  might  have 
more  logically  beer  included  elsewhere,  it  has  been  reserved 
for  this  section  on  financial  activities. 


7.  Kuenzner  and  Kahn,  op.  cit . , pp . 18-20. 

8.  Ibid,  pp . 26-31.  Discussion  of  the  Capital  Account  has 
been  reserved  for  the  Summary. 
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Table  10 


Income  and  Expenditure 

1939 


of  the  127  Communal  Settlements  Sept. 
- Se£t . 30,  1940 


30, 


Income 


Farm  Income 
Workshops 
Outside  Work 
Investments 
other  Sources 


LP  . 790,387 

327,477 
358,990 
68,330 
3,817 
1,549,001 


Exp end 1 tures 


Man  labor 

Workshops,  outside  work  and  sundries 

Machinery  and  draft  animals 

Various  branches  of  agriculture 

lacking  and  transport 

General  Expenses 

Amortization 

Interest 

Profit 


LP.  551,874 
172,178 
119,502 
332,393 
57,226 
37,487 
136,524 
83,738 
58,079 
1,549,001 


Source:  Adapted  from  Muenzner  and  Fahn,  op.  cit.,  p.  32, 

quoted  from  Hartog,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

This  account  substantiates  previous  statements  that 


the  largest  proportion  of  the  income  is  derived  from  agricul- 
ture. The  charges  for  depreciation,  amortization  vary  from 
2 . 6%  on  farm  buildings  to  23  per  cent  on  machinery  and  fur- 
nishings. While  the  amortization  has  tended  to  be  radical,  and 
is  a financially  sound  measure  of  caution,  it  has  resulted  in 

Q 

high  prices  of  ’kibbutz'  products.  * Consideration  of  the  pro- 
fitability of  the  'kibbutzim  will  be  reserved  for  the  summary. 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  becomes  evident 
that  all  the  economic  activities  of  the  capitalist  society  are 
found  in  the  •kibbutzim* . Ahe  ’kibbutz'  performs  capitalistic 


9.  Ibid  p.  20 
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functions,  though,  only  in  its  relationships  outside  its  own 
internal  structure,  with  the  capitalist  society. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Education  and  Keligion 
A.  Education 

1.  The  Period  of  Education 

An  important  part  of  the  unbuilding  and  develonment 
of  Palestine  is  the  education  of  its  inhabitants,  both  young 
and  old.  Since  the  future  of  the  'kibbutz*  is  dependant  upon 
the  youth,  full  measures  are  taken  to  inculcate  the  principles 
and  practices  of  communal  life  into  the  children  from  the 
earliest  years.  The  entire  educational  program  is  developed 
on  this  underlying  thought. 

All  the  children  are  given  education  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  sixteen,  and  in  some  kibbutzim4,  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  schooling  starts  in  the  children's 
houses  where  there  is  the  kindergarten  which  includes  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  five.  The  'kibbutz*  kindergarten  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  any  other  progressive  country  with  the 
addition  of  communal  spirit  being  expressed  in  the  sharing  of 
all  toys  and  all  children  being  dressed  and  cared  for  equally 
well.  From  six  years  on  they  are  in  the  'kibbutz*  elementary 
school.  Another  form  of  communal  living  is  practiced  in  the 
rotation  of  the  children  in  performing  certain  duties  around 
the  children* s houses.  They  have  their  own  committees  which 
are  responsible  for  the  feeding  of  pets,  taking  care  of  their 
library,  playroom  and  so  forth,  and  practice  the  methods  of 


democratic  control. 
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At  seven,  the  children  usually  begin  to  learn  agri- 
culture in  the  farm  attached  to  the  school  for  that  purpose. 

They  grow  some  of  their  own  food.  By  the  time  they  are  thir- 
teen, they  spend  a quarter  of  each  day  on  the  collective  farm, 
increasing  this  period  gradually  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
they  are  allowed  to  do  a full  day's  agricultural  work. 

2.  The  program 

The  program  of  education  aims  at  a balance  between 
study  and  work,  between  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  the 
practical  application  of  such  knowledge.  There  is  little  formal 
teaching,  and  the  “project"  method,  whereby  related  subjects 
are  introduced  in  units,  is  generally  used.  The  children  are 
taught  to  develop  skill  in  manual  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  love  labor  and  realize  its  importance. 

The  members  and  the  teachers  in  the  ‘kibbutzim'  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
’kibbutz5  will  largely  depend  on  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. Every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
younger  generations  from  not  developing  the  closest  attachment 
to  manual  labor,  rural  life  and  communal  living.  However,  the 
democratic  principles  governing  life  in  the  -kibbutz’  allows 
for  the  youth  who  leave  school  to  go  to  the  city  to  work  for 
one  vear  as  factory  or  office  wage  earners  and  youth  group 
leaders,  if  work  permits.  During  this  period,  these  youths  are 
able  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  wish  to  return  to  the 
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'kibbutz ; and  all  it  implies  or  not.  The  great  majority  re- 
turn.^" * 

3.  supervision 

The  schools  in  all  'kibbutzim'  (other  than  those 
affiliated  with  'Fapoel  Hamizrachi')  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Jewish  labor.  In  some  'kibbutzim*,  such  as  Degania,  there  are 
central  schools  which  serve  a number  of  surrounding  'kibbutzim' 
or  higher  schools,  such  as  at  'Mishmar  Haemek,^*  which  serve 
all  the  'kibbutzim*  In  the  same  federation.  Some  schools  take 
in  a number  of  children  from  the  towns  against  payment  of 
school  fees.  In  the  field  of  education  of  the  youth,  the 
'kibbutzim’  belonging  to  ..ashomer  Hatzair  are  playing  a most 
prominent  part. 

Most  of  the  expenses  of  the  kibbutz  school  is  pro- 
vided for  from  the  budget  of  the  'kibbutz'.  The  Falestine 
Government  makes  a small  block  grant  to  the  General  Council 
vVa'ad  Leumi')  of  the  Jewish  Community  for  all  Jewish  public 
schools  in  Falestine.  Through  the  Education  Committee,  the  com 
munal  settlements  obtain  a share  of  this  small  grant. 

4.  Teachers 

It  is  obvious  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 
'kibbutz*  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  that  suitable 
teachers,  consequently,  are  essential.  The  communal  settle- 

1.  Samuel,  Handbook,  op.  cit.  pp . 16-18 

2.  Samuel,  Fon.  Edwin,  "The  Children's  Community  of  the  Fasho- 
mer  Hatzair  at  Mishmar  Haemek  (Mishmar  Haemek,  1944) 
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merits,  recognizing  that  full  cooperation,^  onf idence  between 
the  educators  and  its  members,  are  prerequisites  for  success- 
ful education  of  the  children,  prefer  the  teachers  to  be 
drawn  from  their  own  membership.  This,  however,  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible.  There  has  been  a fear  by  ’kibbutz’  mem- 
bers to  employ  teachers  from  outside  because  such  instructors 
would  not  understand  the  prevailing  sririt  of  collectivism  in 
the  ’kibbutz’.  Most  of  these  outside  teachers  are  products 
of  educational  training  of  the  old  type,  and  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  adjust  themselves  completely  to  the  progressive 
methods  that  the  ’kibbutz’  requires.  Another  problem  is  that 
of  finding  a teacher  with  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
which  is  the  official  language  of  instruction,  and  who  can  in- 
terpret the  Bible  and  give  the  Hebrew  names  of  plants.  One 
broad  step  in  the  amelioration  of  these  problems  is  the  special 
training  school  in  Tel  £viv  for  ’kibbutz’  kindergarten  and 
school  teachers.  * For  these  reasons,  the  communal  settlements 
have  not  relied  on  school  alone  for  the  education  of  the  child- 
ren. They  believe  that  the  entire  community  should  participate 
in  this  task,  that  there  should  be  much  contact  v/ith  the  child- 
ren, and  that  the  adults  should  set  the  example  in  everything 
they  teach  them. 

5.  Adult  Education 

The  adult  community  in  the  ’kibbutz’  by  no  means  live 
in  cultural  isolation.  Thev  all  make  much  use  of  their  library, 
3.  Samuel,  Handbook,  op.  cit.  pp . 16-18. 
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which  each  settlement  has.  Each  ’kibbutz’  subscribes  to  a 
number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Most  settlements  have 
their  own  weekly  or  monthly  paper,  which  is  mimeographed  or 
printed.  The  Cultural  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Jewish  Labor  organizes  lectures  on  a great  variety  of  subjects 
in  all  the  villages.  The  Hebrew  University  organizes  some 
University  extension  lectures,  and  the  British  Council  assists 
’kibbutz’  members  who  teach  English.  Frequent  tours  of  the 
larger  communal  settlements  are  conducted  by  theatre  groups, 
orchestras,  and  musicians.  Each  ’kibbutz’  usually  has  dis- 
cussion groups  which  acquaint  themembers  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Arabs,  and  how  to  maintain  and  promote  friendly  relations. 
These  discussions,  in  addition,  cover  a wide  range  of  topics.^* 

B.  Religion 

Religion,  however,  is  considered  a personal  choice 
in  all  except  the  orthodox  ’kibbutzim’.  In  most  settlements, 
there  are  special  tables  for  those  who  strictly  follow  the 
Jewish  dietary  laws.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  religious 
’kibbutzim’  have  developed  in  which  observance  of  dietary  laws 
is  a matter  of  course  and  study  of  the  law  and  religious  prac- 
tices form  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  program.  In  almost 
all  settlements,  only  the  most  necessary  work  is  done  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  communal  settlements,  aware  of 
a certain  barrenness  in  their  communal  life,  have  gradually 
come  to  realize  that  they  were  orphaning  their  children 


4.  Fartog,  A.  op.  cit.  pp . 14-17. 
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spiritually,  culturally  and  traditionally,  and  therefore 

....that  they  must  create  a 
link  between  past  Jewish  history  and  the 
present.  Therefore,  all  holidays  whose 
ritual  and  implication  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation 
when  it  formerly  lived  in  lalestine  be- 
gan to  be  revived  and  were  clad  with 

contemporary  meaning The  Sabbath 

has  recovered  its  original  significance 

as  a laborer's  day  of  rest The 

kvutzot  are  far  from  being  able  to 
boast  of  overwhelming  success  as  far 
as  the  re-evaluation  of  the  old  tradi- 
tional celebrations  are  concerned,  but 
a very  conscious  effort  is  being  made.  * 


o.  *Vurm, 


Shalom. 


The  Fvutza.  ^TJew  York,  iy42)  p.  60. 
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CHAPTER  X 
Problems 

The  'kibbutzim’,  similar  to  any  type  of  a new  under- 
taking, have  had  to  face  what,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
seemed  to  be  serious  problems,  but,  as  experience  has  shown, 
their  threat  to  the  existance  of  the  ’kibbutz’  was  short-lived 
and  without  serious  effect.  Nevertheless , each  of  the  problems 
demanded  a solution  by  the  ’kibbutz’ . In  the  following  para- 
graphs, a few  of  the  problems  that  have  appeared  and  the  ap- 
plied solutions  will  be  reviewed. 

A.  Eigh  versus  Low  Earning  Power 
Vi/hen  the  ’kibbutz’  adonted  the  practice  of  some  of 
its  members  working  for  wages  outside  the  ’kibbutz’,  a new 
problem  that  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  existing  ’kvutzot' 
and  'kibbutzim'  developed.  An  inequality  existed  in  the  wages 
outside  the  ’kibbutz’  as  compared  to  the  equal  distribution 
within.  Naturally,  members  emploved  in  private  enterprises  did 
not  earn  equal  amounts  of  money.  The  ’kibbutz’  requires  every 
one  of  its  members  to  contribute  the  full  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings to  the  common  treasury,  and  denies  to  the  one  who  is  bet- 
ter paid  any  greater  share  in  the  distribution  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, spending  money,  or  better  living  conditions  than  that  of 
the  lowest  paid  member  of  the  community.  As  a rule,  the  ideal- 
istic spirit  of  the  members  of  the  ’kibbutz'  and  their  inner 
discipline  has  not  allowed  this  problem  to  become  a serious 
one.  However,  the  percentage  of  highly  skilled  workers  in  the 
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’kibbutzim1  is  lower  than  on  the  outside.  The  highest  paid 
urban  worker  does  not,  as  a rule,  enter  a ’kibbutz’;  he 
usually  finds  other  ways  of  realizing  his  dream  of  ultimate 
settlement  on  the  land.  If,  however,  he  does  enter,  he  is 
well  aware  from  the  beginning  of  the  principles  and  ideolo- 
gies of  that  organization  and  is  readv  to  submit  to  them.  He, 
therefore,  does  not  demand  any  advantages  or  privileges  based 
on  his  higher  earning  power. 

B.  Help  to  Relatives 

Closely  associated  with  this  problem  arising  out  of 
unequal  earnings  is  this  second  one  that  arose  from  the  same 
cause.  There  were  members  of  the  ’kibbutz'  who  were  earning 
more  than  average.  These  persons  argued  that  they  should  be 
entitled  to  make  a deduction  every  month  from  their  wages 
before  giving  it  to  the  common  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  their  relatives  in  Europe.  Their  argument  was 
based  on  the  fact  that,  after  all,  they  were  contributing  larg- 
er shares  of  money.  The  leaders  of  the  ’kibbutzim'  recognized 
the  problem,  and  the  purpose  as  justifiable.  They  convened 
and  decided  upon  the  necessity  for  such  aid  to  distressed  rel- 
atives, but  that  it  would  not  justify  a deduction  from  the 
wages  of  those  higher  paid  than  average.  The  relatives  of  the 
lower  paid  members  were  in  need  of  help,  too.  Therefore,  they 
established  the  "Help  to  Relatives"  committee.  This  committee 
was  given  a certain  part  of  the  budget  each  year  to  distribute 
to  needy  relatives  of  members.  Allocation  of  funds  were 
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determined  on  the  basis  of  letters  received  by  the  members 
from  their  distressed  families  in  Europe.  During  the  war, 
these  funds  were  given  to  the  central  agencies  which  cared 
for  the  distressed  Jews  of  Europe. 


1.  Revusky,  jews  in  Palestine,  op.  cit.  pp . 148-150 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Summary  and  Outlook 

It  is  necessary,  before  any  attempt  to  predict  the 
future  of  the  ‘kibbutz*  movement  is  made,  to  briefly  review 
the  development  and  the  reasons  for  the  current  popularity  and 
success  of  the  ’kibbutzim* . 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ’kibbutz*  was  adopted  by 
the  Zionist  Organization  because  it  avoided  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  settlements  founded  by  Baron  de  Rothschild.  As  develop 
ed  by  Arthur  Ruppin,  the  collective  form  of  living  was  a trans 
itional  training  period  for  the  individual  worker  between  his 
status  as  a hired  laborer  and  that  of  a private  farmer.  The 
development  of  the  ’kibbutz’  as  a permanent  colonization  farm 
came  unexpectedly  from  Franz  Oppenheimer.  He  saw  the  great 
advantage  in  a large  farm  unit  over  a small  unit.  Also,  that 
this  collectivist  scheme  was  the  best  for  development  of  un- 
skilled Jewish  farm  labor.  Collective  farms  would  give 
Palestine  the  advantages  of  the  large  scientifically  managed 
farm  whileavoiding  the  disadvantages  of  small  farming;  would 
lower  expenses  of  colonization  per  capita;  create  real  attach- 
ment of  the  workers  to  the  soil  and  the  farm.  With  this  im- 
petus to  the  movement  supplied  by  uppenheimer,  further  sup- 
port was  added  by  the  stream  of  idealistic  ‘chalutzim’  who 
visualized  a better  social  order  in  Palestine  an 3 established 
the  permanency  of  the  ’kibbutz'  movement.  Support  was  added  by 
the  ’chalutzim1  of  the  Third  Aliya  vaft^r  World  War  l;  who 
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found  it  to  their  advantage  in  completing  the  strenuous  work 
of  establishing  new  settlements  and  colonies  and  that  it  com- 
pleted their  pattern  of  social  and  political  thinking  to  adopt 
the  'kibbutz*  or  collective  form  of  living.  After  this  period 
the  ’kibbutz'  movement  developed  rapidly.  one  sentence  can 
summarize  the  reason  for  the  development  of  the  'kibbutz*  move 
ment . Expressed  in  the  words  of  Arthur  Ruppin, '"It  was  not  a 
question  between  collective  and  individual  settlement;  it  was 
a question  of  group  settlement  or  nothing  at  allj""'-* 

In  ly28,  a group  of  distinguished  experts  and 
scientists  sent  out  by  the  Zionist  Organization  to  investigate 
that  body’s  agricultural  settlement  schemes  in  Palestine  in- 
cluded the  following  point  in  the  summary  of  major  conclusions 
of  their  report: 

The  permanent  success  of  col- 
onies organized  on  the  communistic  basis 
is  doubtful.  The  Commission  advises  the 
postponement  of  further  large  sum3  of 
money  in  building  houses  and  barns  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  adopted  in  existing 
communistic  colonies.  Pland  for  these  im- 
provements should  be  so  modified  as  to 
make  the  buildings  suitable  for  use  by 
the  cultivators  of  individual  farms  if 
and  when  the  character  of  the  communistic 
colonies  is  changed. ^ * 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  suggestions  were  made  that  in  the 

expected  struggle  between  the  ’moshav'  and  ‘kvutza* , 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moshav  must  win...."  and  also 


1.  The  Agricultural  Colonization  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
in  Palestine,  p.  156. 

2.  Report  of  the  Experts  Submitted  to  the  Joint  lalestine 
Survey  Commission  ( Boston, 192p ) dp.  40-41. 
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advised  the  Jewish  agencies  and  organizations  "...to  take  a 
formal  decision  that  no  more  'kvutzoth'  should  be  established." 

It  has  n ow  been  definitely  proven  that  these  experts 
and  many  others  like  them  were  completely  mistaken.  Their 
skeptical  attitudes  have  been  widely  reputed  by  the  astoni- 
shing success  of  both  the  'kibbutzim'  and  the  'moshavei  ovdim' 
and  further,  as  Edwin  Samuel  stated,  that,  “the  'kibbutzim'  are 

the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  of  all  the  communal  type 

4 

of  settlements  in  Palestine  today,"  Many  testimonials  have 

been  written  for  the  'kvutzot'  and  'kibbutzim',  among  which  the 

following  by  Joseph  Eaton  is  typical: 

in  terms  of  their  economic,  cultural, 

educational  and  social  achievements  they 
probably  are,  relatively  speaking,  the  most 
successful  group  farms  anywhere.  Thev  are 
most  stable  and  their  institutions  are  the 
most  democratic.  Their  members  have  great 
prestige  in  the  Palestinian  society  because 
of  their  high  degree  of  social  idealism  and 
the  economic  success  of  their  enterprises 
under  circumstances  in  which  private  enter- 
prise has  not  succeeded . ^ • 

The  next  logical  step  is  a discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  'kibbutz'.  In  analyzing  these  reasons, 
it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  beginning, 

|it  was  not  only  economic  motivations  but  also  clearly  calculated 
actions  and  ideas  projected  into  the  historical  future  of  the 
'Yishuv'  that  guided  the  successful  development  of  the  'kibbutz' 


3.  Ibid.  p.  445. 

4.  The  Communal  Villages  op.  cit. 

5.  "Exploring  Tomorrow's  Agriculture:  Co-opQrative  Group  Farm- 
ing-a  Practical  Program  for  Rural  Rehabilitation  tNew  York, 
1943),  p.  244. 
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movement.) 

The  primary  reason  for  the  success  is  Zionism  -- 
Jewish  nations Is im  and  the  desire  to  return  to  Palestine. 

This  provides  am  ideal  for  which  individual  workers  are  pre- 
pared willingly  to  undergo  considerable  hardship.  It  re- 
leases energies  untapped  abroad  and  appeals  to  racial  pride. 
What  is  difficult  in  collective  farming  for  the  disillusioned 
unemployed  of  South  Wales,  for  example,  becomes  easy  for  men 
and  women  in  Palestine  imbued  with  this  patriotic  fervor. 

Then,  there  is  the  urge  for  manual  labor.  For  many  decades, 
Jews  have  tried  to  return  to  manual  labor  as  a means  of  self- 
regeneration.  This  movement  found  its  highest  expression  in 
the  life  and  works  of  A.  D.  Gordon  who  synthesized  the  views 
of  Tolstoy,  that  man  can  only  develop  his  personality  through 
physical  labor,  and  Rousseau,  the  recuperative  effect  of 
nature  and  the  out-door  world,  and  infused  them  with  an  al- 
most mystical  fervor  drawn  from  Jewish  ’Hassidic’  sources. 

The  influence  of  his  writings  on  the  Jewish  immigrants  in 
Palestine  is  shown  b^  the  present  stage  of  development  in  the 
country.  * This  was  supplemented  by  the  ’’back  to  the  land" 
movement.  Many  Jews  now  for  the  first  time  have  been  able  to 

t 

satisfy  their  desire  to  abandon  nrecarious  urban  life  for  pri- 
mary production  in  agriculture.  In  Palestine,  this  movement 
was  strengthened  by  a desire  to  "redeem"  the  land  with  which, 
as  Jews,  they  were  historically  connected;  and  by  a conviction 


6.  Samuel,  "Handbook",  op.  cit.  p.  47 
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that  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  land  is  the  true  basis 
for  a healthy  national  life.  The,,back  to  the  land"  movement 
was  more  successful  in  Palestine  than  in  the  United  States  or 
Europe  because  there  were  no  large  cities,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to  exercise  a powerful  pull  on  farm  labor. 

tiSpcialism  was  another  dynamic  force  behind  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ’kibbutzim.'  . The  first  communal  settlements, 

’Me  rhaviah’  and  ’Dagania’  were  founded  on  a reaction  against 
the  settlement  on  large  areas,  of  Jewish  farmers  employing 
cheap  Arab  labor.  These  new  villages  were  intended  to  create 
the  beginnings  of  an  independent  Jewish  farming  and  labor 
class.  ^The  desire  for  social  equality  and  brotherhood,  which 
is  strongly  emphasized  in  Jewish  religious  thought  and  given 
further  importance  by  the  powerful  socialist  group  in  Palestine, 
has  permeated  many  branches  of  Jewish  economic  activity  in 
Palestine.  The  'kibbutzim'  are  not  socialist  oases  in  a wild- 
erness of  economic  and  social  individualism.  They  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  life  of  the  'Yishuv' . The  members  them- 
selves are  united  by  the  strongest  personal  bonds.  The 
'kibbutzim'  in  their  turn  are  grouped  into  federations  with 
central  organizations.  These  federations,  in  turn,  are  sup- 
ported by  a whole  series  of  Jewish  financial  and  technical 
agencies  and  institutions  which  foster  the  growth  of  new 
'kibbutzim' . 

£The  'kibbutzim’  fitted  the  type  of  settlement  that 
was  needed  to  absorb  into  the  life  of  the  country  the  large 
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number  of  immigrants  who  come  to  the  shores  of  Palestine.  The 
’kibbutz'  allowed  for  their  absorption  without  displacing  in- 
dividuals or  groups.  It  satisfied  them  psychologically,  pro- 
vided them  a means  of  beginning  life  anew  despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  penniless  and  inexperienced  in  farming.  They  readily 
accepted  the  instruction  and  cooperative  life  of  the  ’kibbutz’. 

The  ’kibbutzim’  have  some  practical  advantages  over 
other  types  of  settlements.  ;The  ’kibbutz*  enables  farming  to 
be  mechanized,  the  cost  of  production  lowered  and  drudgery  re- 
duced. Large  units  engaged  in  mixed  farming  can  dispense  with 
additional  hired  labor  during  harvesting.  It  allows  for  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  the  specialization  of  members  in  different 
branches  which  results  in  a large  degree  of  efficiency  and 
high  agricultural  yields.  The  ’kibbutz’,  with  a highly  cen- 
tralized administration,  is  better  fitted  than  a collection  of 
individualist  farmers  to  cope  with  external  problems  such  as 
malaria,  plant  disease  and  defense.  \The  msbers  of  the  ’kibbutz’ 
find  in  it  not  only  a substitute  for  family  life,  but  also  a 
mutual  insurance  against  unemployment  and  ill-healthy  Lastly, 
the  ’kibbutz’  has  shorter  working  hours  than  the  ’moshav-ovdim' 

and  p rovides  a higher  level  of  cultural  amenity  than  is  avail- 

7 # 

able  in  most  rural  areas  in  Palestine. 

The  social  factors  were  treated  first  because  they 
played  a much  more  important  role  in  the  success  of  the  ’kibbutz' 
movement  than  did  the  economic  factors.  Because  of  the  rela- 


7.  Samuel.  Ibid,  pp.  47-49. 
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tively  short  existance  of  the  large  part  of  the  ’kibbutzim' 

(see  Appendix  A)  and  the  abnormal  conditions  under  which  the 
vast  majority  had  their  initial  growth  and  success  a compre- 
hensive and  accurate  evaluation  is  difficult  and  rather  use- 
less in  analyzing  the  past  and p redict ing  the  future  of  the 
’kibbutz*  movement.  The  more  important  economic  factors  sre, 
nevertheless,  worthy  of  identification  and  comment. 

g 

Have  the  ’kibbutzim’  been  financially  profitable? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  success  and  continued  existance  of 
the  communal  settlements  would  have  been  dubious  had  it  not 
been  for  the  financial  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  Zionist 
institutions  during  the  initial  periods  of  experimentation  and 
expansion,  which  were  marked  by  a definite  lack  of  economic 
success.  At  present,  however,  the  great  majority  of  ’kibbutzim' 
and  ’kvutzot’  are  conducted  on  a self-sustaining  basis  and  most 

Q 

of  them  have  shown  substantial  operating  profits  since  1935. 

This  statement  may  appear  contrary  to  the  facts  which  show  com- 
bined losses  in  1937  and  1938.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  include  not  only  the  ’kibbutzim’  and  ’kvutzot’ 
established  on  a firm  basis,  but  also  the  established  ’plugot 
avoda'  and  ’kibbutzim’  in  the  developmental  stages  which  sus- 
tained most  of  the  losses.  Since  1939,  increasing  profits 
have  been  made.  These  were  the  result  of  falling  imports  and 

8.  Also  Includes  ’kvutzot'. 

9.  Hazen,  N.  W.,  "Agriculture  in  Palestine  and  the  Development 
of  Jewish  Colonization",  Foreign  Agriculture,  Vol.  1,  March, 
1937,  p.  138. 
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increased  demands  from  military  requirements,  along  with  the 
inflationary  prices  of  World  War  II  and  the  increased  indus- 
trialization of  the  settlements.  All  these  factors  render  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  financial  position  and  future  of  the 
’kibbutzim’  premature. 

The  lack  of  statistics  and  more  recent  financial 
statements  of  the  successful  ’kibbutzim’  does  not  allow  for 
an  appraisal  of  the  rate  of  capital  accumulation  of  the 
’kibbutzim’  or  the  role  that  their  own  capital  plays  in  the 
development  and  success  of  the  ’kibbutzim’  and  the  ’kibbutz’ 
movement.  However,  economically,  such  information  is  signi- 
ficant . 

Is  the  ’kibbutz’  in  Falestine  merely  a transitional 
form,  a stage  in  Jewish  colonization,  or  is  it  an  integral 
function  of  Jewish  Falestine  progressing  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  ’Yishuv'?  Why  has  the  ’kibbutz’  form  been 
actively  accepted  and  supported  by  all  Zionist  groups,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  no  special  ideological  interest  in  col- 
lectivist schemes?  Why  has  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
utopian  communities  in  the  United  States  during  last  century 
not  been  repeated  in  Palestine? 

Answering  the  last  two  questions  first,  all  Zionist 

groups  have  accepted  the  ’kibbutz’  as  an  objectively  necessary 

form  for  the  development  of  the  Jewish  farming  and  labor  class}0 

10.  Furmansky,  M.  "The  Future  of  the  Kibbutz",  Youth  and  Nation 
Vol.  11,  June,  1943,  pp . 30. 
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and  the  ’kibbutz’  was  never  a utopian  scheme.  It  sprang 
forth  from  the  urgent  needs  of  the  settlers,  those  thousands 
of  young  Jewish  men  and  women,  who,  unable  to  forget  the 
long  series  of  persecutions  and  discrimination  to  which  their 
people  and  they  themselves  had  been  exposed  for  centuries, 
came  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  to  rebuild  the  Holy  land 
with  their  own  labor  as  the  home  of  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
set  an  example  of  society  based  on  justice  for  all.^* 

Thera  are  man;/-  characteristics  of  the  ’kibbutz' 
that  make  it  obvious  that  it  is  a functional  part  of  Falestine. 

The  influence  of  the  'kibbutzim1  and  the  results  of  their 
activities  go  far  beyond  their  organizational  scope,  besides 
those  Influences  described  elsewhere  the  development  of  new 
industries  breaks  the  traditional  barriers  between  city,  vil- 
lage and  country.  As  evidence  of  its  integration  in  the 
Jewish  community,  the  'kibbutz1  has  constantly  accepted  and  Is 
accepting  new  tasks  without  giving  uo  the  previous  ones.  Mem- 
bers of  the 'kibbutzim' , as  representatives  of  their  settlements, 
were  among  the  first  to  volunteer  to  aid  in  Youth  Aliya,  enlist 
in  the  'Eagannah*  and  the  British  army.  The  ’kibbutz'  has 
shown  a remarkable  degree  of  flexibility.  As  the  'kibbutz* 
was  an  important  factor  in  shaping  the  objective  situetion  in 
Palestine,  the  objective  situation  in  Palestine  has  forced  great 
changes  in  the  'kibbutz'  which  had  to  adjust  itself  to  these 
rapidly  changing  circumstances  and  influences  in  the  panorama 
11.  Hartog,  op.  cit.  p.  34. 
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of  Jewish  needs.  In  this  test,  the  ’kibbutz'  has  proven  it- 
self honorably. 

The  'kibbutz'  further  displayed  itself  as  a func- 
tional part  of  the  '"Xishuv'  as  far  back  as  the  early  1950 's 
when  it  proved  to  be  the  best  absorption  factor  in  this  new 
Aliya.  During  the  dangerous  period  from  1936  to  1939  vArab 
riots),  the  'kibbutz'  movement  was  THE  most  important  factor 
in  the  expansion  of  the  ‘Yishuv'.  Not  one  settlement  was 
abandoned  during  these  years.  Another  example  of  survival  is 
the  way  in  which  the  communal  settlements,  through  mixed  farm- 
ing, averted  a famine  in  the  country  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Second  World  War;  and  adapted  themselves  admirably  to  the  in- 
creased demands  and  a simultaneous  labor  shortage  to  produce 
a host  of  achievements  in  scientific  planning  and  expansion  of 
agriculture  and  establishing  new  industries. 

Its  place  is  so  secured  today  in  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Palestine  that  no  future  develorment  can 
be  visualized  without  it. 

At  present  and  in  the  immediate  future,  its  most  im- 
portant role  is  absorption  of  mass  immigration  in  Palestine. 
The  'kibbutz'  will  become  more  entrenched  by  the  needs  arising 
our  of  this  mass  *aliya'.  The  future  immigrant  has  little,  if 
any,  means  and  skill  and  is  in  dire  need  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical rehabilitation.  Eis  absorption  will  require  organiza- 
tion and  a form  of  planned  economy  that  result  in  the  great 
schemes  of  housing,  irrigation  projects,  building  projects  and 
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other  developments  In  post-wap  Palestine.  The  ’kibbutzim' 
have  made  it  clear  that  all  their  efforts  are  directed  to  bene- 
fiting the  community  with  an  eye  to  absorb  more  Jews  who  want 
to  come  there.  Everyone,  today,  looks  up  to  the  'kibbutz’  as 
a healthy  social  form  and  an  economically  sound  under-caking 
and  as  the  guiding  element  in  shaping  and  organizing  the  new 
mass  ' aliya ' . 

There  is  no  question  that  the  ’kibbutz’  form  itself 
will  change  very  much  under  the  impact  of  this  mass  immigration. 
The  size  of  the  unit,  the  scope  of  undertaking,  the  form  of 
mutual  assistance  between  ‘kibbutz’  units  will  undergo  radical 
changes.  It  is  only  natural  for  a living  organism  to  remain 
alive  and  active  to  adjust  itself  to  the  time  and  the  needs . 

The  'kibbutz’  movement  which  was  once  looked  down 

upon  as  unnecessary,  a waste  of  time,  money  and  energy,  has  not 

only  proved  its  ground,  but  it  is  the  guiding  factor,  by  its 

experience  and  its  strong  position,  in  develoring  the  strong, 

12 . 

healthy  future  Jewish  community  in  Palestine. 

The  goal  of  the  Jewish  people  is  permanently  estab- 
lished and  international  recognition  of  this  realization  is 
inevitable  in  the  not  too  distant  future . Allied  with  this  is 
the  future  of  the  ’kibbutzim*  and  the  ’Kibbutz’  movement. 

12.  Purmanskv,  op.  cit.,  pp . 30-35. 

Also,  the  article,  "on  the  Future  of  the  ’Kibbutz’"  by 
Jehuda  Hanegbi  in  Palestine  Information,  Dec.,  1946,  pn . 20-22 
and  interviews  with  several  Palestinians  were  used  as  a basis 
for  the  formulati  on  of  the  conclusion. 
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GLOSSARY 

Agudas  Yisroel  - "Society  of  Israel"  - an  ultra-religious 
organization. 

Aliya  - ascent,  immigration.  Plural  ' aliyot’. 

Cbalutz  - a Pioneer.  Plural  ’ chalutzim’. 

Chovevei  Zion  - "Lovers  of  Zion"  - An  organization  founded  by 
Dr.  Leo  Pinsker  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Biluists  and  other  pioneers. 

Dunam  - Area  measurement,  equal  to  1000  square  meters  or 
roughly  acre. 

Eretz  Israel  - "Land  of  Israel"  - Palestine. 

Hagannah  - the  official  Jewish  defense  organization  in 
Palestine . 

Ealluka  - Jews  --  Jews  supported  by  a dole  system,  funds  of 
which,  are  from  charitable  contributions. 

Eamashbir  Eamerkazi  - "The  Central  Supplier"  - central  pur- 
chasing cooperative  of  the  agricultural  labor  move- 
ment . 

Eapoel  Eamizrachi  - "The  Eastern  Worker"  - an  organization  of 
religious,  socialist  youth. 

Hashomer  Batzair  - "The  Young  Watchman"  - a socialist  group 
of  settlers. 

Rassidisnu-ic ) - a mystic  religious  sect  among  the  Jews. 

Bechalutz  - "The  Pioneer"  - an  international  organization 

1 under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Jewish  Labor  in  Palestine ) for  training  young  Jewish 
pioneers  for  manual  labor  in  Palestine. 

Histadrut  - "Organization"  - the  General  Federation  of  Jewish 
Labor  in  Palestine. 

I.C.A.  - Jewish  Colonization  Association  founded  by  Baron  De 
Hirsch. 

Jewish  Agency  - the  authority  representing  Zionists  and  other 
Jews  in  all  matters  affecting  the  establishment  of 
a Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine. 
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Keren  Hayesod  - Palestine  Foundation  Fund,  established  in  1920, 
the  central  fund  for  financing  the  Jewish  economy  in 
Palestine . 

Keren  Kayemeth  Leylsroel  - Jewish  National  Fund,  established 

in  1901,  the  central  organization  for  purchasing  and 
nationalization  of  the  land  in  Palestine. 

Kibbutz  - A communal  settlement.  Plural  ’kibbutzim*. 

Kvutza  - A small  communal  settlement.  Plural  ’kvutzot’. 

LP  - Palestine  Pound,  equal  to  the  Pound  Sterling. 

Moshav-ovdim  - A cooperative  smallholders’  village.  Plural 
’moshavei-ovdim.'  . 

Nir  - "Furrow”  - financing  institute  for  medium  term  agricul- 
tural credit  established  by  the  Histadrut  to  assist 
in  colonization. 

P.I.C.A.  - The  Palestine  Jewish  Colonization  Association  that 
replaced  the  I.C.A. 

Plugat  avoda  - A Jewish  communal  group  which  has  not  yet  been 
permanently  settled  on  the  land  in  Palestine.  Plurd. 
’plugot  avoda’ . 

Tnuva  - "Harvest"  - the  central  agricultural  marketing  co- 
operatiye  established  by  the  Histadrut. 

Torah  - "Law",  the  Bible. 

Vaad  Leumi  - the  general  council  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine . 

Ylshuv  - the  Jewish  community  In  Palestine. 

Yovel  - "Jubilee"  - fiftieth  year,  -when  all  property  reverted 
back  to  its  original  owners. 
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Appendix  A 
Table  11 

Development  of  Communal  Settlements 

Index  of  Increase  1927-100 


Year 

Number  of 
Settlements 

Population 

Settlements 

Population 

1914 

4 

180 

14 

7 

1918 

12 

404 

44 

15 

1922 

19 

1,190 

68 

45 

1927 

28 

2,620 

100 

100 

1931 

31 

3,800 

111 

145 

1936 

47 

11,840 

168 

451 

1941 

87 

23,190 

311 

884 

1944 

111 

33,500 

396 

1,277 

*1945 

116 

37,400 

411 

1,427 

Sources 

: Gertz,  A. 

The  Social 

Structure  of 

Jewish  Settlement 

in  Palestine,  p.  58. 


Palestine  Year  Book.  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  Vol 
2,  1945-46,  p.  131. 
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Appendix  B 

The  Constitution  of  the  Jewish  Communal  Village 

( Standard  Rule  under  the  Cooperative  Societies  Ordinance, 1933 ) 

Section  A.  Name,  Address,  Object,  Powers,  and  Affiliations 

1.  Name  and  Address: 

The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  

and  its  registered  office  shall  be  at 


2.  Objects: 

The  General  objects  of  the  Society  are  to 
organize  and  promote  the  economic  and 
social  interests  of  its  members  in  ac- 
cordance with  co-operative  principles  and 
in  particular  to: 

^a)  Manage  and  develop  a collective  farm; 

^b)  Undertake  agricultural  or  other  works 
outside  the  settlement  whether  by  con- 
tract or  on  the  basis  of  a fixed  wage; 

^cj  Organize  various  industries  in  the 
settlement ; 

(dj  Dispose  of  products  of  the  settlement 
and  purchase  its  requirements; 

VeJ  Maintain  a common  purse  into  which  all 
the  earnings  of  their  members  shall  be 
paid  and  from  which  all  their  require- 
ments shall  be  provided; 

^f)  To  assist  members  in  raising  their 
economic,  cultural  and  social  level 
by  mutual  aid,  to  care  for  their  sick, 
to  support  the  old  and  feeble  and  other 
persons  dependent  on  deceased  members 
and.  to  maintain  and  educate  the  children 
of  the  members; 

vgj  To  insure  in  authorized  insurance  com- 
panies against  accidents,  deaths,  ill- 
ness, or  other  inflictions  and  to  insure 
the  properties  of  the  settlement  against 
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fire  or  other  risks  and  to  participate 
in  mutual  insurance  societies; 

\hj  To  supply  all  the  social,  cultural 

and  economic  requirements  in  the  set- 
tlement and  to  undertake  all  steps 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  im- 
proving these  conditions,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  establish  and  maintain 
creches,  kindergat ins , and  schools 
for  the  education  and  bringing  ur  of 
the  children; 

li}  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the  set- 
tlement public  institutions  and  services 
and  generally  undertake  all  activities 
which  are  customarily  undertaken  by 
village  authorities. 

3.  Powers: 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  objects,  the 
Society  shall  have  and  exercise  any  of  the 
following  powers: 

^a)  To  acquire  and  hold  in  any  manner 
movable  and  immovable  property  and 
rights  or  easement  over  such  proper- 
ties and  to  undertake  all  measures 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a 
collective  farm; 

^b)  To  cultivate  and  develop  any  properties 
so  acquired  and  arrange  for  the  market- 
ing of  products  and  the  sunrly  of  re- 
quirements; 

(c)  To  undertake  any  kind  of  work  outside 
the  farm  whether  as  contractors  or  as 
hired  labourers; 

(d;  To  establish  and  maintain  workshops 

and  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  mem- 
bers • requirements  as  well  as  for  pur- 
poses of  sale  outside  the  farm  and  to 
build  roads,  sink  wells,  and  erect  and 
maintain  farm  buildings,  stores,  dwell- 
ings, children’s  creches  and  other 
public  buildings  and  generally  engage 
in  any  undertaking  which  is  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  their  members; 
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(e)  To  borrow  from  members  and  non-members, 
banks  and  financial  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  business  and  to 
mortgage  its  immovable  property  and 
charge  its  movable  property  as  security 
for  loans; 

(f;  To  execute,  draw,  accent,  endorse,  hand 
in  for  collection,  discount  and  issue 
bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
cheques,  bills  of  lading  and  bonds; 

(g)  To  join  other  cooperative  societies 

having  similar  objects  whether  for  any 
special  purpose  or  for  complete  amal- 
gamation in  accordance  with  provision 
of  the  Law; 

Ch)  To  enter  into  agreements  with  the 

authorities  and  obtain  licences,  priv- 
ileges and  concessions  which  the 
Society  may  deem  of  benefit  for  its 
objects,  and  to  use  such  rights  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Rules; 

Ci)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Meeting  to  participate  in  any  economic, 
financial  and  commercial  undertaking 
which  may  benefit  the  Society; 

(j)  To  undertake  any  other  business  which 
the  General  Meeting  may  decide  is  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  members; 

\k;  And  generally  to  do  all  the  things 
necessary  for  the  fullf ilment  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

4.  Affiliations  elf  Any; 

The  Society  is  affiliated  to . 

Section  B.  Conditions  Applying  to  Membership 
1.  qualifications  for  Membership: 

Ca;  The  members  shall  consist  of: 

Cl;  The  persons  who  join  in  the 
application  for  registration; 
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\2)  Such  other  persons  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  admit- 
ted to  membership  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  Rules; 

^b)  Every  member  of  the  Society  shall:-- 

\lj  be  ordinary  resident  in 

^2)  be  of  good  character 

(3)  have  completed  his  lQth 

year 

not  be  a member  of  another 
Fvutza  or,  if  formerly  a 
member  of  another  Evutza, 
under  no  financial  obliga- 
tion to  such  Kvutza 

2.  Application  for  Membership: 

^a)  Every  applicant  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  including  those 
persons  who  sign  the  application  for 
registration  shall  submit  to  the 
Society  an  undertaking  in  writing  in 
the  following  for,  or  as  near  to  this 
form  as  may  be  convenient: 


"I resident  at 

being v state  profession)  and 


having  been  born  on , hereby 

apply  to  be  admitted  as  a member  of 

Co-operative  Society,  and 

I undertake,  if  elected  to  membership, 
to  comply  with  the  Rules  of  the 
Society,  the  decisions  and  orders  of 
the  General  Meeting,  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  and  of  the  properly 
authorized  officers  of  the  Society 
and  admit  my  liability  to  all  obliga- 
tions and  conditions  as  are  described 
in  the  said  Rules.  I moreover  agree 
that  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the 
Society  shall  be  binding  upon  me  in 
respect  of  any  matter  relating  to  my 
indebtedness  to  or  my  claims  from  the 
Society . " 

vb)  Every  applicant  for  admission  may  also 
be  required  to  sign  an  undertaking 
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his  relations  to  the  .Society  and  his 
conduct  in  the  form  to  be  prescribed 
in  an  appendix  to  these  rules. 


3.  Admission  of  Members: 


\a)  The  application  shall  be  placed  before 
a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment who  by  majority  of  votes  of  the 
members  present  may  admit  the  appli- 
cant or  reject  any  application  without 
assigning  any  reason  therefor; 

^b)  No  decision  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  admit  a member  shall  be  valid 
unless  confirmed  by  a General  Meeting 
by  a majority  of  2/3  of  the  members 
at  such  meeting; 

(c)  The  Committee  of  Management  may  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  serve  a period 
of  probation  not  exceeding  one  year; 

vd)  An  applicant  whose  application  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Committee  of  I anage- 
ment  may  appeal  to  the  next  General 
Meeting  of  members  when  a vote  shall 
be  taken  by  ballot  and,  if  not  less 
than  2/3  of  the  members  present  vote 
in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  ap- 
plicant, he  shall  be  admitted  forth- 
with; 

[e)  The  provision  of  la;,  lb;,  \cj  above 
shall  not  apply  to  those  persons  who 
sign  the  application  for  registration. 

4.  Financial  Obligations  of  Members: 

The  financial  obligations  of  members  are 
set  out  in  Section  C of  these  Rules.  No 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  exercize  his 
rights  of  membership  unless  he  has  paid 
all  amounts  due  from  him  to  the  Society 
on  account  of  fees,  contributions  to  the 
capital  of  the  Society  or  the  contributions 

. Nominees  of  Members: 
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Members  may  appoint  nominees  as  provided 
in  Section  31  of  the  Co-op  rative  Societies 
Ordinance,  1933,  and  in  the  Cooperative 
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Societies  Regulations,  1934,  Regulation  8. 
6.  Termination  of  Membership: 


Membership  shall  be  terminated  by:-- 


^a)  Death; 

(b)  Ceasing  to  reside  in ; 

^c)  Withdrawal  after  giving  notice 

in  writing  to  the  Committee  subject  to 
the  conditions  in  Section  D below; 


Id;  Permanent  insanity; 

\e)  Expulsion; 

provided  that  the  provision  of 
Sections  32  and  33  of  the  Co- 
operative Societies  Ordinance, 
1933,  shall  apply. 

7.  Expulsion  of  Members: 


A member  may  be  expelled  by  a 2/3  vote  of 
the  membership  at  a General  Meeting,  the 
agenda  of  which  includes  a motion  for 
expulsion,  for  the  following  reasons: 


^a;  Conviction  of  a criminal  offence  in- 
volving dishonesty; 

^b;  If  he  shall  not  have  fulfilled  his 
obligations  to  the  Society  and  per- 
sistently refuses  or  neglects  to 
obey  the  Rules  and  the  decisions  of 
the  General  Meeting  and  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment or  of  the  duly  authorized  of- 
ficers of  the  Society; 

(c)  Any  action  which  may  be  held  to  be 
dishonest  or  prejudicial  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Society  or  to  the  inte- 
rests of  cooperation,  provided  that: 


ll)  The  member  shall  be  informed 
in  writing  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  charge 
b r ought  und  e r this  ru 1 e 
against  him  not  less  than 
30  days  before  the  General 
Meeting  to  be  convened  to 


. 


. 


consider  the  charge; 
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\2)  Any  reply  of  the  member 
shall  be  laid  before  the 
General  Meeting; 

^3;  If  within  15  days  of  the 

communication  to  the  member 
of  the  charges,  he  denies 
the  charges  and  applies  for 
a formal  enquiry,  a Commis- 
sion of  Enquiry  consisting 
of  3 members  appointed  as 
follows,  shall  hold  an 
enquiry:  one  member  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, one  by  the  member 
charged  and  the  3rd  nomi- 
nated by  2 members.  In  the 
event  that  2 members  are 
unable  to  agree  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  3rd  member, 
the  nomination  shall  be  made 
by  the  central  body  to  which 
the  Society  ia  affiliated,  or 
in  the  absence  of  such  af- 
filiation by  the  Registrar 
of  Cooperative  Societies; 

^4)  The  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Enquiry  shall  be  laid 
before  the  General  Meeting 
which  shall  take  such  action 
as  they  may  consider  desirable. 

Section  C.  Financial  Provisions 

1.  Capital: 

The  Society  has  no  capital. 

2.  Liability  of  Members: 

Every  member  shall  be  liable  for  the  debts 

of  the  Society  to  the  extent  of 

and  in  the  case  of  liquidation  the  expenses 
of  liquidation  shall  be  included  in  the 
debts  of  the  Soci-ety, 

3.  Redemption  of  Members’  Interest: 
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A person,  whose  membership  has  been  ter- 
minated, shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Society  any  payment  in  respect 
of  his  interest  in  the  funds,  or  assets 
of  the  Society  except  as  provided  in 
Section  D of  these  Rules. 

4.  Financial  Year: 

The  financial  year  of  the  Society  shall 
be  from . 

5.  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account: 

The  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
account  shall  be  drawn  up  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  financial  year 
in  the  form  provided  in  the  Cooperative 
Societies  (Forms  and  Returns;  Regulations, 
1934,  Regulation  2(a). 


6.  Audit: 


The  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
account  shall  be  audited  as  provided  in 
Section  20  of  the  Cooperative  Society, 
Ordinance  1^33,  in  Regulations  5,  6,  and 
7 of  the  Cooperative  Societies,  Reg. 1934 
and  Reg.  2 of  the  Cooperative  Society 
(Forms  and  Returns)  Reg.  1934. 

7.  Disposal  of  Profits: 

The  net  profit  of  the  Society  shall  be 
appropiated  by  resolution  of  the  annual 
General  Meeting  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Sec.  3v,  40  and  41  of  the  Cooperative 
Society  Ord.  1933  and  Regulation  10  of 
the  Cooperative  Society  Reg.  1934,  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  50$  shall  be 
appropriated  to  a Reserve  Fund. 

8.  Reserve  Funds: 

The  Reserve  Funds  may  be  invested  or  may 
by  utilized  in  developing  the  business  of 
the  Society. 

Section  D.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Business  of  the 
Society . 
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1.  Power  to  Borrow: 

The  Society  may  receive  loans  and  credits 
from  members  and  non-members  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  business  provided  that 
the  General  Meeting  shall  fix  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  loans  and  credits  which  the 
Society  may  receive  from  financial  in- 
stitution and  persons  with  whom  the 
Society  has  dealings  in  pursuance  of  its 
stated,  objects. 

2.  Fower  to  Grant  Loans: 

The  Society  does  not  grant  loans  to  its 
members . 

3.  Rights  and  Duties  of  Members: 

\aj  The  members  have  equal  rights  to  re- 
ceive from  the  common  purse  of  the 
Society  food,  drink,  clothing, 
housing  and  other  necessities  or 
amenities  of  life  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents,  provided  that  the 
General  Meeting  may  make  arrangements 
thru  the  Society  towards  the  support 
of  members’  dependents  whether  resi- 
dent in  the  settlement  or  not  and 
provided  that  in  cases  in  which  the 
General  Meeting  deems  fit  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society  special  ex- 
penditure may  be  incurred  in  the  case 
of  any  member; 

^b;  Every  member  is  hereby  bound  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
and  authorized  officers  of  the  Society 
and  shall  carry  out  any  task  that  may 
by  allot ed  to  him  by  them; 

vc)  Every  member  binds  himself  to  pay 
into  the  common  fund  of  the  Society, 
any  wages  or  other  remuneration  w hich 
he  may  earn  while  a member  of  the 
Society  unless  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment otherwise  directs  in  writing; 
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vdj  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  these  Rules,  the  withdrawal 
of  a member  may  be  deferred  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  to  the  end 
of  the  agricultural  year,  following 
the  date  of  his  notice: 

;e)  A retiring  member  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  withdraw  any  rrivate  be- 
longings or  monies  delivered  by  him 
to  the  Society  at  the  time  of  bis 
admission  unless  such  return  was 
provided  for  in  a written  agreement 
between  him  and  the  Society; 

Section  S.  Administration  of  the  Society. 

1.  General  Meeting: 

The  supreme  authority  shall  be  vested 
in  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society; 

\b ) The  annual  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  the  annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Society; 

vc)  The  1st  General  Meeting  shall  have  the 
same  powers  as  the  annual  General  Meet- 
ing, in  so  far  as  these  powers  apply; 

^d)  In  an  annual  General  Meeting  the  busi- 
ness set  forth  in  Reg.  15  of  the 
Cooperative  Society  Reg.  iy34,  shall 
be  transacted  as  well  as  the  following 
business : 

\1)  

1 2 ) 

13)  

Any  other  business  included  in  the  agenda. 

(e)  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  may  be  con- 
vened when  necessary  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  on  its  own  motion  and 
shall  be  convened  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  within  21  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  a written  apnlication  from  the 
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Registrar,  or  from  the  Audit  Union  or 
any  other  central  organization  to 
which  the  Society  may  be  affiliated 

or  from v other  elected  bodies 

of  the  Society)  or  from  not  less  than 
1/5  of  the  members  of  the  Society; 

^f)  The  notice  convening  General  Meeting, 
which  shall  contain  the  agenda  for  the 
meeting,  shall  be  delivered  to  members 

not  less  then  days  before  the 

date  fixed  for  the  meeting; 

v g ) No  resolution  may  be  taken  on  any 
matter  which  is  not  included  in  the 
agenda  for  the  meeting; 

Vh)  The  presence  of  at  least  2/3  of  the 
members  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
disposal  of  any  business  at  a General 
Meeting  provided  that,  if  the  fore- 
said.  proportions  are  not  present,  the 
business  may  be  disposed  of  at  an 
adjourned  General  Meeting,  convened 
not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  1st 
meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present; 

vi)  Voting  at  a General  Meeting  shall, 
save  as  provided  in  Sec.  B ^3)  b,  be 
by  show  of  hands,  provided  that  in 
cases  which  not  less  than  l/lO  of  the 
members  present  so  require,  the  voting 
shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  A majority 
of  votes  in  favour  of  any  resolution 
shall,  save  where  otherwise  provided 
in  the  Cooperative  Soc.  Ord.  1933, 
the  Reg.  issued  thereunder,  or  these 
Rules,  suffice  to  pass  such  a resolu- 
tion, and  the  resolution  shall  there- 
upon be  binding  on  all  the  members  of 
the  Soc.  whether  or  not  they  were 
present  at  the  meeting  or  whether  or 
not  they  voted  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution; 

vj;  Everv  member  shall  have  one  vote  only 
and  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  by  proxy; 
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vk)  A Chairman  stall  be  elected  at  each 
General  Meeting,  who  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  the  case  of  an  equal 
division  of  votes: 

vl)  All  the  business  discussed  at  each 
General  Meeting  shall  be  recorded  in 
a minute  book  which  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  minutes  were  ado  ted.  The 
minutes  shall  include  the  namesof  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting. 

2.  The  Committee  of  Management 

(a)  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than members 

of  the  Society,  who  have  completed 
their  21st  year; 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
General  Meeting  for  the  period  of  1 year 
They  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection; 

\c)  If  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  Committee  of 
Management  during  the  course  of  the  year 
the  person  obtaining  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes  at  the  previous  election 
shall  become  a member  of  the  Committee, 
or,  if  there  is  no  such  person,  a 
General  Meeting  will  be  convened  to 
elect  a member.  Members  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  shall  hold  office  until 
the  next  annual  General  Meeting: 

^d)  A member  of  the  Committee  shall  cease 
to  hold  office  In  the  circumstances  set 
forth  in  Reg.  17  of  the  Coop.  Soc., 

Reg.  1917,  and  if  he  absents  himself 

from consecutive  meetings  o.f  the 

Committee,  without  a reason  which  is 
deemed  by  the  Committee  to  be  adequate; 

^e)  Meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management 

shall  be  held  once  in  every  days. 

The  Chairman  shall  on  application  of 
two  members  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment call  a special  meeting  for  any 
urgent  business; 


. 
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(f)  Tine  members  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment shall  elect  from  their  number  a 
Chairman  and  a Treasurer; 

(g)  The  attendence  of  members  shall 

be  required  for  the  disposal  of  any 
business ; 

(h)  Every  member  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment shall  have  one  vote  and,  in  case 

of  equality  of  voting,  the  Chairman 
shall  have  a casting  vote; 

li)  The  Committee  of  Management  may  dele- 
gate to  any of  their  members 

powers  jointly  to  sign  documents  on 
behalf  of  and  binding  the  Society; 

lj)  All  business  discussed  or  decided  at 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  be  recorded  in  a minute  book 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  meeting  at  which  the  minutes  are 
adopted; 

^k)  The  Committee  of  Management  shall 
exercise  all  powers  of  the  Society 
except  those  reserved  for  the  General 
Meeting,  subject  to  any  restrictions  or 
conditions  duly  laid  down  by  the  Society 
in  a General  Meeting  or  in  these  Rules 
and  in  particular  shall  have  the  powers 
and  duties  described  hereunder.  In 
their  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society,  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  exercize  the  prudence  and  dili- 
gence of  ordinary  men  of  business  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  any  loss  due 
to  negligence  or  through  acts  contrary 
to  the  Law,  the  Regulations  issued  under 
the  Law  and  These  Rules:-- 

vl)  To  observe  in  all  their  trans- 
actions the  provisions  of  the 
Law  relating  to  Coop.  Soc., 
the  Regulations  issued  there- 
under and  These  Rules; 

(2)  To  keep  true  and  accurate 
accounts  of  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society; 
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(3)  To  maintain  correct  and  up- 
to-date  the  prescribed 
Registers ; 

(4)  To  supervise  the  accounts 
and  sanction  expenditure; 

(5)  To  submit  to  the  Registrar 
in  due  time  the  returns  re- 
quired under  the  Regulations; 

(6)  To  prepare  a profit  and  loss 
account  and  balance  sheet 
and  after  audit  to  lay  these 
before  the  annual  General 
Meeting; 

(7)  To  facilitate  the  auditing  of 
the  accounts  and  to  give  ful 
information  to  the  Audit  Unin. 
or  auditor  as  the  csss  may  be 

(8)  To  consider  any  reports  made 
by  the  Registrar,  or  by  the 
Audit  Union  or  auditor  and 
to  take  necessary  action; 

(y)  To  consider  applications  from 
new  members; 

(10)  To  arrange  for  the  recovery 
of  amounts  due  to  the  Society 

(11)  To  summon  General  Meeting; 

(12)  If  the  Society  holds  immov- 
able or  movable  property  to 
provide  for  the  writing  off 
annually  from  the  surplus 
funds  of  a sufficient  portion 
of  the  original  cost  for  de- 
preciation; 

(13)  To  facilitate  the  inspection 
of  the  books  by  any  person 
authorized  to  examine  them; 

(14)  To  appoint,  suspend  and  dis- 
miss officers  and  employees 
and  to  obtain  fidelity 
guarantees  from  such  officers 
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or  employees  where  they  con- 
sider desirable; 

115;  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
General  Meeting  to  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  shares 
in  Central  Societies; 

lie)  Through  any  member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Society, 
or  any  other  person  authorized 
by  them,  to  institute,  con- 
duct, defend,  compromise, 
refer  to  arbitration  or  aban- 
don legal  proceedings  or 
claims  by  or  against  the 
Society  or  Managing  Committee 
or  other  elected  bodies,  or 
the  officers  or  employees 
concerning  the  business  of 
the  Society; 

ll7)  Generally  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Secretary: 

^ a;  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  appoint 
from  their  members  a Secretary; 

lb;  The  Secretory  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  routine  business  of 
the  Society  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

4.  The  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  of  Management  shall  appoint 
one  of  their  members  to  be  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Society,  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  custody  of  all  money  received  by 
the  Society  and  for  the  disbursement 
authorized  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Ke  shall  verify  the  cash  book  at  least  once 
weekly,  certifying  it  as  correct  and  shall 
produce  the  cash  balance  whenever  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment or  the  Audit  Union  or  auditor. 


5.  Chairman, 
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The  Committee  of  Management  shall  appoint 
from  their  members  a Chairman. 

6.  Allotment  of  Duties; 

The  Committee  of  Management  shall  allot 
duties  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

7.  accounts  Control  Committee; 

la)  The  General  Meeting  shall  elect  annually 

an  Accounts  Control  Committee  of  

members  who  shall  supervise  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  and  the  activities  of 
the  Committee  of  Management;  shall 
verify  the  accounts  and  cash  balances 
and  shall  submit  their  report  to  the 
annual  General  Meeting  or  to  the  extra- 
ordinary General  Meeting  convened,  at 
their  request; 

lb)  The  members  of  the  Accounts  Control 
Committee  shall  be  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management.  They  shall 
be  elected  and  hold  office  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  Rule  2 of  Section 
E above  in  as  far  as  the  conditions 
set  out  therein  are  applicable. 

Section  P.  Miscellaneous 

1.  Settlement  of  Disputes: 

All  disputes  concerning  the  business  of 
the  Society  or  the  interpretation  of  these 
rules  arising  between  members  and  for  past 
members  and  for  persons  claiming  thru  them, 
or  between  such  members,  part  members  or 
persons  claiming  through  them  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Society  or  the  Committee  of 
Management  or  the  officers  of  the  Society 
in  the  other  hand,  shall  be  referred  to  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  a ppointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Law  re- 
garding arbitration  in  force  from  time  to 
time  provided  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment may  at  its  descretion  bring  actions 
in  courts  of  law  for  recovery  of  amounts 
due  to  the  Society  by  members  or  past 
members . 

2.  Dissolution  of  the  Society; 

la)  A resolution  to  dissolve  the  Society 


. 
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shall  only  be  valid  if  3/4  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  vote  in  favour 
thereof  and  sign  the  application  re- 
ferred to  in  Sec.  46  vl)  of  the  Coop. 
Societies  Ordinance,  1933; 

vb)  In  case  of  dissolution,  any  amount 

held  by  the  Society,  after  satisfying 
all  its  liabilities,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows: . 
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